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ABSTRACT 

In this publication seven authors discuss 
school-system decentralization and whether or not it has an impact on 
curriculum. The first article maintains that decentralization does 
affect curriculum. It presents a history of the move toward 
decentralization, considers basic aspects of decentralization, 
discusses decentralization as it now exists in the U.S., and examines 
evidence concerning the success or failure of decentr alizcition. The 
second article asserts that although curriculum-development 
decentralization has been included in almost all plans for 
school-system decentralization, there is need for further refinement 
of roles and services before the former can be achieved. The third 
article is a study of the inpact of school-system decentralization on 
curriculum development. It r^^veals that the trend toward 
administrative decentralization has accelerated during zhe past five 
years, and discusses some resultant effects. The fourth article 
examines how curriculum development has been affected by 
school-system decentralization in large cities, using New Yorjc City 
as an example. The fifth article discusses the Atlanta public school 
system's administrative decentralization and soine of the problems it 
has had regarding instruction and curriculum development. The sixth 
article looks at the attempt to decentralize the Baltimore city 
public schools, and at some of the problems encountered. The last 
article discusses accountability and its achievement through 
decentralization. (PB) 
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I low IK) KVA ct'iiti.i! oflicc cimiculuiii KmcIcm's tlic effects of 

(.It'cciilMlj/atiuii cuii iculuui ui se'Ncial major cities ol our couii- 

TIic luatcual in tins lujoklcl ;4-\cs us m^hic ol tlicir [)crcc[)tu)us 
1)\ ua\ ol iiuliNuIual dcsci nations ainl als(; tliiougli a sui\c\ reportetl 
I)\ (iordon (lauclli. 

TIr* rcsultiiiji; [)i!i)licali(^n \K'lds su\i\c iiitcu stiiiii; ami selective 
msiiilits aiu!, as slionid Ijc the ease, laises a iiUiiilvvi of ([Ui'stioiis for 
those ol us uIk; aie C(^iic(nietl u itli ini[)ro\ enieut ol instiuction in 
lar^e cities. 

In 1971, I \\a, the educalor-nieniher of a tin ee-person team 
( aiong with Larr\ Doss, Director and Male )hn Dade, Assistant 
Din ttoi 1 eon>titutnig tlie Olfiee of Scliool Deeentrali/atit;n for tlie 
Detioit Puhlie Scli(;ols, \\\ all stroiigl\ l)clie\ed lu deci'uti aH/ation 
and loinid ouiselxes in the midst n\ [)o\\ei stiuggles and contending 
\ leu points (rom a \ .'.iiet\ ol s(;nrees both within the seho(;l s\ stem 
and in the con)nuinit\ , 

In i< ading lli.oui^h the nianusciipt a nnmbei of ([ueslions came 
to mv nnnd, as 1 recalled that tunuUtuous period: 

1. llow ilo the \ie\\[)onits (;1 tlu* authors and conti :hnli)i.> 
toin[)aie With tlujse ol otheis m those sanii* cltlis, ioneeiiiing tlii' 
nnpai t (;1 dei'entiali/ati(;n on euiiiculuui? Foi example, \\o\k do 
re*j;ional office administiatoi s, [)iinei[xds, te.ieliei^, and coinmunii\ 
aelixisls piM'cei\(* what has happened? 

2. What s[)eeific steps weie taken in each ileeentiali/ed dis- 
liRl dnimi; and allei d<'eentiali/ation to tianslale hnni iiito func- 
tion^ I'oi e\am[)Ie, was powi i to make decisions about eiuricuhmi 
alloLalt tl to leuums, wete cniritulum [)eisomiel allocated to legions, 
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was in-sci\icc tiaining piuMcU'd foi icgional personnel iiic'luding 
principals and tcaclicisy su that tlic\ could dc\cl()p utvdi'd skills 
and knowledge to work on eurriciilinn? 

3. How nnieli power was actuall) del(*gated to logions ni «.acli 
district in tlie aiea of [)eisonnel selection, tiansler, proniotit^n? Tlie 
powei to make decisit^ns alxjut cuntculinn must Ijc conipliiuented 
by the power to nuike decisions about peisonnil in older to be 
meaningful. 

4. Wliat is tlie l)asic attitude of ke\ administrators toward 
participation ni decision making? Tlie notion tliat decision making 
should rest in tlie liands of top-le\el aJministiation lias tlie same 
effect wliethcr it l)e at llie regional or central administiati\ e le\els. 
A l)asie purpose of ilecentiali/ation can l)e to move toward par- 
ticipator) decision making, iirolxnig principals, teachers, parents, 
and students. Tlie odds that deci'iitiali/ation will ha\e anv impact 
on cuiiiculmii seem to me to hv diieetl\ related to wlietlier there 
is a continuing and systematic commitment to increase tlie qualit\ 
and ([uantit\ of participator) di'cision making at all le\els. 

As se\eral of the autliois note, "cleci'»*liah/atioir comes in 
mail) diffi'ient lorins and witli man) diffeient meamngs ami pur- 
poses. Whether decenliah/ation has an) impart on cuiriculuin at 
all and whether that ini[)act is salutar\ is bi'ing iletermined lU/W b) 
the specific pm[>oses of clecentiali/ation in i-ach cit), the explicit 
actions taken to achie\e thoyc pmposis and. nu;..t important, the 
commitment of the pc(^ple who ha\e powii It) make decisions to 
ha\e decentrah/atiun aHect cuuieuluni di'\eK^[)menl processes. 

*'Decentrah/ation ' is a desciiption (^f adminislialuc structure* 
01 form. The substance of detentiali/alitMi is embodied in purposes, 
actions, and eonnnitment of the people iinolved. 

This publication gi\es us pait of a complex pictuie. The other 
parts of that [)ictuie ne( d to be [jainti'd also ui leims of llu' allilutles, 
feelings, and actions of the [)ai tiei[)anls. The Assejciation loi Super- 
\ision aiul Cunicuhim l)e\ e'lopnient will be assisting tho.se who 
w -It ♦f) help coni[Jete the "pictuie* m subseejueiil publications and 
confeieuces. 

Di:ia:() Dki, la-Dora, Prcsidcniy l^jTo-TO 
Association for SupcM'vision and 
(curriculum Development 
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Decentralization Artcas Curriailuni 

I. Ezra Staples 



Decenthauzation, unlike inaiiv other pluii^ to improve oiii schools 
that weie fiist aceliiined as proiuisiiig paiiaeeas— only to fade 
((uu'tl) d\\d\—\s continuinj^ to nifliience change in many of our 
1)1^4 cit\ scluK)! districts. Gordon Cawelti makes this clear in his 
study reported in this booklet. 

Dt centralization is an intriguing as well as an important sub- 
ject because it represents a leaction t..) an earlier leforni, centraliza- 
tiun, winch began ui the 1890 s and continued into the twentieth 
eentuiA. Histoiicallv, decentrali/ation was tlie norm of American 
cducatiuii. During the 1S90\. the schools of our nation were part of 
inure tlian KKMKK) independent local distiicts, each having the 
power to appoint its own board members and raise its own taxes. 
In the eaiK lS9{)s, the Cit\ of Philadelphia consisted of over 
85 seliool districts. New York C^itv had many more. 

Centiali/ation at that time began to supersede decentralization 
for many reasons. 

. . . ulicn population was spais(\ when travel was difficult, when 
the uhlii;*itiuns state governments vveri^ sinall. and when educational 
aspirations wviv low. the disUiet svsteiii seived a useful function. But 
wlun all of these (.undituHis began ti? change in the nineteenth century, 
the vvetikmsses ot th( thstrict svsteiii and its Inabilitv t{j provide etjual 
educational tippoitiuiitv hecame nuieasinglv apparent. It was then that 
far-seeing educatois began to trv to uvereuaie the weaknesses of dccen- 
tiali/ed (onliol ot '-chuols aiid to leasseit the authoritv of the state 
i;(A( ninu .its m education Kjntrol and suppoit. But lovaltv to the district 
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sNstrm piDNid tuiaunus lu Ijotli jun^ tci iiUi ami turiitiitli crntudr.s 
and Ahn sen id to I)!oLk iduialinnal pioL!;uss <md adaptatii)ii to nvw 
<'du< ah'oiial and social lu'rdsj 

It IS iiiHiic, ill [\iv lij^lil ol l()d<i\\ I'tluLMtioiud Ic'inicid, tliat llir 
List sonti nci^ (jiu)tril abuNc i iiiluiilics one of most IVi'qiK'iitl) 
hcaid acc*us<ili'oiis wow Ijciiii; iiuuic <ii^aiiist ^ cntudizcd school 
s}stfin.sl 

('I'nlraliAilKHi, tliiii, was an <Utrm[Ji to coiuct local abuses 
It was also, bowiNcr, a concept llial most AuaT-Vaiis were sus- 
picions ol and inoNcd onl\ sl(n\l\ au-l H'luct<iial\ to iniplcincut. 
Tliis c<iii be seen In ibe lad llial tit ISTO, when our n<it!on was on 
liie tbre>liold ol cclebialmi^ Us (aiiti iniial w ith a gu\U i'xposilion in 
Piiiladelpbia (li<it wouKI ie\e<d to ibe woiKl piool of out nulustrial 
<nid technological pujii;iess, llieie weie orl\ 27 urban school supcr- 
inluidenls ni our tounti\, antl these we / confincil to citU's located 
in ! ) ol our .)7 states. - 

\Lin\ ol these sn[)i nntemU iits luid htth' eontrid o\i'r education 
O' then' eitii s. School-conuci ted jobs wc ie laigeh [)ohtieull\ con- 
trolled, those A ho as|)ncd to scne as tcMcla is hail to be aeeej:)table 
to the Io(<il waul le<u[ei. Ilcie is the w<i\ this situation w<is ilesciibetl 
ui IS97. 

U'aul politus is tile u;ie<it bui;l)eai oi the school hiw -niakei s, 
<in(l an\ ainmnit ol ui\enti\e 'genius has been e\euised io de\ise a wa\ 
(j1 thnosniu; M hool boaids (hat would niake it ptissd>lr loi the \',aid boss 
to intedeu- I lu (^inpi U ut pi inupals <iiid teailieis i hoseu U) * eiicoiu<igc" 
ihi politiial heiiilmiaii. oHiliaits i{jriu[)tl\ '^i\en to latlcii the (leasurit's 
ul paitisan Mpjani/atioiis*. ass< ^s||l( nts ol tiaiheis loi i ainp<ui^n hauls, 
inisiimlx iiitnL!,iu s. stuh s and bKktim^ \Mtliin the schools tlienisehe.s 
In adlKlen(^ of ddh u nt paitii's all these cmIs <md mole ale le<ued 
1)\ thosi \vlin ha\< ceo thi H siills \\ heu l()i<il politus h<is had uiuhu' 
niduem e ' 

We aie uol discussiiio; <Ui extuiit plieuoiianon lu)ui oui dim 

' H i'U'iniaii Butts ami i.uMciiU' A. ( tciuin. ,\ Ihshmf of Education 
in XiUfiuaft Cultiuc \tu \h>\\, Ixindiatl ,tnd \\ lustoi/ p. 101, 

- I''fl^ai W Kiiiul't I (ha (ifiCii in flu I ni(( d Sfdfi Boston iUim and 
(■«»lIipan^, I^MI [) 10' 

' |amrs I^{j\kiii Oe^anbMtion o{ ( i{\ Si IkmiI liiunds." LdiK afional 
Ih iira H 2U> Mao h I V)7 
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past Thvw au' IcaLlicis slill li\ing loiLix ulio u iiK'nilH'i liaxiug tu 
Ik' "cIiMud" In the luc\il polilical l^^i^^vlg iii uidvi [o get tlu'ii 
aiul llial siuli cliaianci' ollt n iuNoKtnl a financial c'i)ntnl)utitju lo 
llic'p<iil\ in[)u\\rr. CVnliali/.alion u as iiisliliilcd [)ai tl\ tu i'lniiinali' 
sucli <i!)ust's. it was lioptcl llial (|ualil\ pul)lic cducalion, laiiK and 
oHick'iilK adniniisU i( d, would U'snlt. B\ IIk* 192()'s, w lu'ii ci-n- 
liali/ation w<ls dcr[)l\ i iilicnclit'd in niosl local school s\sU'nis, st)nic 
cdncalu)iial leadns wanUnl mow o! il: 

It would l)c lu'lti'i i(H die tliild in llu- siIhm^s il piailRalK all . . . 
p(A\(is isuth s( Iccliu*^ U ailu'is, msliucl'oiial luaU-nals. dcU i lunuiig 
cuincuhuiK salami, and Ku'^lh ol llu- sihoo] \{\n i wric t.ikru.awa\ 
lioin tin loi al sJitiol tiusUrs and tiausftiud lu kuuiU cduttitional 
aulhoiilics, loi liaiidluiL^ iu a ua\ llial would sicuic lallici uiiifoun 
u'sulls tliioni^hfnil llic counl\ * 

Toda\ , iiowi'MM'. drccnliali/.alion is hoing ad\ocalcd as a 
iiKMus ul coiniialUig llic "ahtiscs" allt gi'dK icsultiuj; hoiu ihc railuM' 
u loiiii (a utiali/alioii has hi'i n cqnalt il h\ sonic willi a ciinihci- 
soiiic l)UK'auciaL\ , tuifccluig lo llic needs ol cliildicn U'spccialh 
nmioiit\ ciiiidrcn ' and Icachcis. Diriiilrali/alion, claim ils paili- 
sans. Will pn)\idc op[>oi luniUcs for ctJinniunil} input aiul will 
rcstoic lo pco[)lc the h*chug lhal IIk'\ arc iu)l powiilcss, lliat tliO\ 
arc in coiiUol oi their own destinies, <uul lhal their wishes and 
aspiiatious aic hein*^ taken into acctjunt in the i-ilucation of their 
chilihcn. ^Thcle is no doiiht lliat ihis Icc^ling of pow eilcssiicss is 
not hiiuled to hi!^ cit\ slums and that its \u)lcnl nMuilcslalioii is 
not lestiicted It) an\ single lacial oi elhnic gioup, This w<is \i\iill\ 
illusliated in 1971 dmiug llic inihlanl piott sls ui paienls in Chailes- 
lon. West \'iigniia, and m 1975 m BulU i, Pcniis\ K aula, when 
paients pjotcsted some ol ihc luw liUialnic inU'iuli-il h)r usi' in 
puhhc schools ) 

Some ciilics ieel lhat llic (Uiient ihiust lowaid deccnliali/.a- 
lion IS a smoke stictu hehmd which ils [)i ()[)()iHiils aU' hiding iheii 
iiKii hmatious lo ohlain gicatei pohlu al powei. ' \Ian\ coniintinit} 
hotiid ol cduiation meetings," claimed Alheil Shaiikcr, "have been 
maiked h\ t onliontations hctwceii ri\al local [)olitical foiccs n ^ ing 

• hliwDud r ( ui)lKilr\ An Indodtu (ufii /f> (he Study of Ediualion 
and to iidfhinii Boston lloiii^htnn \Iifflm (!oni[>aii\, 1^)2". pp. 80-8!, 
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for patronage."' I'lie fact tliat powi'r is an important eloiinMH in 
the thrust toward drcrnlrali/ation cannot ho denied: 

The halaiiec of powt i in mhan sdnH>\ m stems, as in all pohtjcal 
s\ stems, is (ktcnnincd h\ the distiibutiun uf the lesoinces power. 
Control of public polie; usults fiuni contu^l uf \ital lesuuacs, such as 
johs, funds, social status, and expeitise.'' 

Aspects of Decentralization 

W ilh this ni niinch lot us considi r sonic l)asic aspects of decen- 
trali/atioh. Tlie word is often useil to dcsignati' se\eial ihtfereiit 
things, and in jii\ dialog we liave on the subject, we should make 
sure that we aie talking about tin- saiiu- thing. It is also important 
to l)e ahh t(^ tlnead oui wa\ tiuough its se\cr<il distinctions because 
each lan lia\e a difleu iit impact on curriculum pKmning. Allan C. 
Oriistcni lias made some convi'nient diflerenliations: 

1 Adniini'.tratiic da cntmlizatioa ' The locus ot political 
powi i n mains with the smgK\ leiitial adninnstr<ition and board of 
education The sv stem is hiokeii into admimstiativ i or sniallei units, 
and sonielnnes these units are fuithei suhdix ided. B\ breaking 
down the svsleiii, in IIic(m\, tlu* ailniiiiistralion is biouolit closer to 
the schools and communitv, and tlieie is closer communication 
Intwren the schools ami central office. The decentrali/ed field 
adininistratois, such as the ilistrict oi <irea supeiiiiteiideiits and 
school princi[als, attain the puwcr to makt sv)nie decisions vvhicli 
weie formerlv made at the cential office. Accomilabditv is still 
diuTted upward, not toward the coimiiunitv." 

2. CoinniUiuhj partu ipailon. ' Cominumlv pai licipalion usually 
results in ^lle formation of advisorv committees . . . comprising 
vaiious eombiiKitions of iepiescntati\ es t^f paients, comniuiiih 
ri'sicU^nt^ without childun attemling tlu- public ,Si'h(yols. teachers, 
administiatois, students, loc<il business, polilicah ichgious, and social 

'Albeit Sharikei ' Decentiaii/ation II. rhe New Voik Kxpnicnco" 
Whc'ie W'v Stand \ WVekN Colmnii of Comment on rui)Iu FalucaUun. 
(Paul ad\('rns(Mm'iit. ) \cw York Times, Auunst H, 1971. 

''Maul\n (.ittel "The B<d<niu" of Vawvv and the Gjinnmnil\ Sehool." 
In. Heniv \! Le\iii, edttoi. domniutiift/ Contud of Schools. \e\v Voik. 
Simon <5i Schustei, Inc . 1970. p. IH. 
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agencies. Coiuiiiittee ineiiil)t'is aie usuall} appoiii.cd In tlie school 
principal, if tlie tonnnittee is opeiating on tlu scliool Itnul, or bv the 
field adniinistiator and oi eential offiee achninistrator, if the coni- 
unttce is operatnig on tlie deeentiali/ed or cential le\el ... it does 
not transtei decision-making aiitlioiit) to tliat coninnnntv 

3. Conimunitij contwi "Carried to tlie fullest extent, it means 
decision-making power In the communit\ (or so-called lepresenta- 
ti\es fn)ni the connnnnit\ ) o\er personnel (hiring, firing, and 
promoting), euiriculmu (comse eleetues, oidenng textbooks), stu- 
dent pohcx ^Istudeut-teaLher relations, diseiphne, te:>ting and evalua- 
tion \ and financing ^ federal funding, allocation of mone), even 
deteiminatiou of the budget). In shoit, the powers of die profes- 
sionvil educatois aie abridged— an act uiost scliool personnel reject.** ' 

Each of tijese three t>pes of decentrali/iation brings its own 
iniplicatio!Ks to LUiiicuhun de\ elopnicnt, as will be pointed out b\ 
the contnbutois to this publication. Furthermore, we must be 
caicful not to assume that an\ single kind of decentralization leads 
automatiLallx to an\ one ine\ itable outcome. For instance, even 
with adminhtratiic decentralization^ the central office staff can be 
uulispcnsable as an organi/er and cataKst m activities leading to 
the impiovenu nt of instiuction. In some cities, the teachers' union 
has been a foice in this tlirection bv bargaining for a contract which 
includes representation of all districts on curriculum committees. 
IIowe\er, wbeie cit\widc cuniculum conu.Tittees are not man- 
dated, nieniberb i>f distiict cuniculum committees still welcome 
opportunities to meet with colleagues from otliei parts of the school 
svsteui to excliangi kUas, discuss mutual problems, and plan wa)s 
of doing a better job. 

In ()ther instaiiLes, the central office is in a nniqu.e position to 
gi\e distiiet'-* sin^h needed services as preparing and publishing 
cuiricuhuii guuK ^, maintaining an audiovisual iiiatciial.s lending 
lihrarv, a eurnciduni materials and resources information exchange, 
ci pennanent e\hil)it ot all textbooks and othei instructional aids 
used b\ the sciiools, and picseiiting an annual citvwide exhibit of 
lu'w materials. These are not peripheral functions, but arc intrinsic 

" Allan (.*. Oinsttin. Mi'tiojHddan Sdnmh Aibninlstratiic Dcccntraliza- 
turn ('onDfiWiity Control MetiKlieu, New J^isev. *I*lu' Suiicckav Picss, 
Inc., 1974. pp. iv\i. 
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to curriculuin plaiiuing. Moreover, for the central office to main- 
tain its credibility with the di.stiicts, it must perform these services 
hmiranistically as well as elficieutly. 

Comiminitij participation is a t\pe of decentralization that 
enables all segments of the eominunit\ to contiibiite to cuiriculinu 
development, and, at the same tinu*, to delegate the final decisions 
to the professional staff ot the school s\steni on both district and 
central office levels. A lecent expression of connnunitv paiticipation 
has been the representations In ethnic minoiity and women's rigliti> 
organizations against negative racial and sex ster^'0t\ping in tevt- 
books. Local school districts have reacted moie t uickly to com- 
munitv input in these matters than have the eonnnercial publishers. 
This reaction has been in the form of creating courses of study, 
organizing teacheis' vvoikshops, and picparing other instructional 
aids. Manv special programs have evolved in response to conmuuiitv 
demand for moie "lelevant" instruction, including programs to 
combat student alienation, lack of motivation, and diug abuse. 

Comnuuiitv participation is vvelconu'd b) most educators 
because it is undoubtedlv the most fiuitful relationship between 
the connnunitv residents and those to whom thev have delegated 
the function of teaching. But even within the context cf ti'is rela- 
tionship, the edrritor must maintain a delicate balance between 
responding to public demand to adopt the litest fashionable inno- 
vation and knming when to protect children from quackerv and 
faddism. If the educator hesitates in responding to community 
pressure, he or she is often accused of being too conservative or 
even of obstructing school improvement. Despite this handicap, 
educators seem to find that communiiv paiticipation gives an impor- 
tant dimension to curriculum planning. 

In theorv, comiuunitij controi the third form of decentraliza- 
tion, assunus complete authoiit) over cunicuUun planning. This 
would seem to follow loiricallv if local lesidcnts can hiie and fire 
teacheis, decide which subjects uiav be taught in addition to those 
mandated bv the state and hv college entrance requirements, which 
textbooks mav be used, and how nionev should be spent. In actual 
practice, the expcitise of the professional educator is still needed, 
and the communit) begins to realize this when it beeouics engaged 
in the dav-to-dav operation of the schools. The selection of text- 
book and instructional aids is a good example. .Members of com- 
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imnnt\ groups who Iia\c' tiuxl to couskK'i which of tlicsc materials 
to adopt, fi()ni the :*ious<iik1s a\ <iihihlc auuiialK foi cxaluation, have 
h>uiul tliea cKes lK>[)ek'ssl\ bogged down and have been happ\ to 
give tills job l)ack to * of the piofessional stall. 

Coinnuniitv nu\ )n realize that the exercise, of leader- 

ship in school distiict^ i full-time job. What has happened, 
therefoie, is that tlio.>e auv<>c<iting total eonnuunitv control have 
tried to get nd of educators ti.»*v do not trust, and replace them 
with educators to whom tliev aK willing to delegate authoiity. 
Then success iu domg this luis been niixed and involves issues now 
being lought in couits tlnoughout the couiitrv. But a fundamental 
truth leinains. m the piedictable future, curriculum development 
will lemani in the hands of professionals. 

Mutations Have Develop5d 

As decentrah/ation now exists in Amciica, the three versivins 
described bv Omstein do not operate in thcii puix* foims. Circum- 
stances and milieu have resulted in mutations. Thus, Barbara 
Si/eiiiou\ Su[)eiiiitendent of Schools in Washington, D.C, defines 
decentralization as 

. . . the redistiihutKni {>( power [roui <i centialized Boaid ol Educa- 
tit)n and of authontv tn)m centiali/Axl Administration to local coni- 
liiunitv mats so as to uu reuse (italics ouiO citizen, parent^ teacher, and 
student rcspunsihilitv in the total g()Vcii»ancc of the schools.^ 

She also states that 

This touinmnitv st<nids leadv to rcduec its base of power so that 
all segments (;f the sthuol cuniiiumitv can be ineluded in the shdrin^ of 
power and the formulation of policv.'* (Italics ours.) 

Such a concept of decentitilization cannot be categoiized neath 
as 'commumtv paiticip<ition/* but neither is it cAactly 'community 
control," smce it speaks of reducing (but not leliiKpiishing) the 
admnnstiation s powei base, iucieasing the lesponsihilitv of citizens 

Harhaia Si/cnioie Dvc( utrahzation Washington, D.C Distnct of 
C<)iuinl)ia Public Schools, .April 1971. p. 1. 
» Ibid. 
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(but not necessai'iK abdicating the administration*:, responsibilit\ ), 
and sharing power and policy making. 

Similarly, Seelig Lester gives a clear example of decentraliza- 
tion in the chapter he has contributed tu this publication. He shows 
Uiat the 1969 ground rules for decentiali/.ation in New York City 
provided that although communitv boards ha\e the power to deter- 
mine curriculum, and can e\en choose textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials, all such materials must first be approved by the 
Chancellor, as the New York Cit\ Superintendent of Schools is 
called. This is only one of se\eral instances cited by Lester that 
highlights the collaboration between the community and the central 
board. 

Two other contributors to our publication, Vernon S. Vavrina 
of Baltimore and Sidney H. Estes of Atlanta, also confirm that 
central administration still pla\s an impoitant role in cumculum 
planning This is particularly significant iu Atlanta, for administra- 
tive decentiali/ation has been in effect there since 1955. Estes 
believes that curriculum planning and de\eiopment can p/ofit from 
central office leadership. Such leadership, he states, cannot bo 
consistently expected from decentralized staffs because they devote 
most of their time to scr\ing the da\ -to-day needs which arise in 
districts. Vavrina points out that decentralization has been advan- 
tageous to the central office staff. It has helped, he reports, to 
make central office curiiculum plaiiuing more effective bv relieving 
cential office snper\isors from administrati\e duties not related to 
upgrading curriculum. 

One of the "red herrings" of education is that decentralization 
is opposed In many cential office administrators. Marilyn Gittell 
writes that "the conclusion can !)e drawn that the major obstacle to 
creating a new balance of powci that includes community control 
is the tenacit) with which a small group in the centralized city 
school system cndea\ors to maintain its position of power." She 
cites New York as an example of this, although the city was divided 
into 31 separate commnnit\ sclu)ol districts (later 32) after the 
Legislature passed the School Decentralization Act in 1969, allo- 
cating some powers to the local boards and some to the central 
board. 

^*>Gmoll, cit , p. !17 
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In tlio light of GittolTs btatt iiKiit, it is paiticuluiK intcicsting 
to sur\c\ Xc'W Yoik Cit\ s cxpciicncr with (U'centiali/ation. An 
auaKsis i)f this exptiitiice \\i)u!d fill scM'ial \c)lumcs, hiit it is timcl) 
ti) uott iiuw that tliK't' NcMis aftt'i" the dt'ccutiali/ation law was 
nnpk'inciiti'd in Xt'w Yi)ik, Koniu'th B. Clark, its most eloquent 
oiigmal suppoitei, aniiouueed that he had made a "180-degree 
change* on deccntiali/ation.'^ He ternied it a "disastrous*' experi- 
enie \\heiel)\ "laeial politics " took precedence o\er '\\hat I think 
schools should he concerned with, nainrl\, teaching childien how- 
to read aiul write." 

Clark also accused the teacheis' union of piotecting mediocre 
teacheis and of selfishness in di\erting energ\ awa\ from real 
changes in the classioonis/- But the union had its own complaints 
ahout decentrali/ation. In a "repoit eard on dceeiitiali/atioir panel 
iliscussion, one teachei complained. "Deeentrali/ation has created 
32 small huieaULiaLies that aie growing and llourishing and tliat are 
plagued h\ nepotism, patiunism, and coiruption." Some teachers, 
it was lepoited, "expiessed objections to being monitoied and 
'harassed' 1)\ parents and coinmunit\ groups that the\ said lacked 
expel tise in ti aching." One panel paiticipant, not a UFT repre- 
sentati\e but a member of a local community hoard, said that 
deeentiali/atio.i "created a new class of cpiasiprofessionals wh.o feel 
[Ia\ know a good deal about education but really don't." He 
descuheil the gioup as composed of parents, communit\ group.s, 
and sometimes school board inemheis "who t»\ to inflict their half- 
baked ideas about education on school officials." 

The New Yoik Cit\ experience with decentralization is also of 
\alue to eilucatois in other cities because its da\ to-duy de\elop- 
ments ha\e been chionicled in the dail\ piess, particularK by the 
Sett York Tunes, whi^h is a\ailable, of course, in many libraries 
throughout the nation. Yet in al! fairness, it would be simplistic to 
aigue that decen lali/ation in Xew Yoik C't\ contains the seeds of 
its own destruction if we base oui conclusions .^olel\ on c\idence 

^1 Kianus X Clincs. "Claik Asks a Cuih in Decentiah/ini^." Sea York 
Times, \i)\vmhc\ 30, 1972 

1- Michael Kiiii^hl "School Dmutiali/atson Backcis Disiuayoil hy 
('link's ("riticisni." Sett Y(n'k Times, Dvivu\hv\ h 1972. 

" Nadumal Sheppaul^ Ji. "Sthool Deccutiali/ation Called Disiuptivc 
at I'l-T Ilric" .\ri( York Twicss March 10, 197-1. p. I-l. 
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found in news storici,. As tlic Connnissioner of Now York Citvs 
ConnnuniU Development Agencv Iku pointed out, the sucecss of 
the oxpcriinent reijuiros a higli degree of coniinitnieut and dedica- 
tion from powers outside tlie eoniniunitv. He also implies that a 
centralized super\isor\ function is still necessan ; 

IX'centrah/ation did not lessen the nwd for eentialK placed and 
highh influential leaders to pro\ul(> conunitinent, iluection, and 
courage. 

Officials and leadn.s in the fu ld ui cdueation uiUst leniam account- 
abk' 10! sctfini^ standauls. maintaining a iugli degu-e of mtensit\ ni iUc 
search for solutions to problenjs. and pioteeting the lights of paicnts 
and children when selfish inteiests tineateu to n ictiniize'them.^ * 

Tlie C:()minissioncr also stressed that successful decentraliza- 
tion recinires cooperation and assistance fioni forces outside the 
school system itself. He cites the case of one local school district: 

W'heie the education s\stem has clearl\ been sabotaged by a 
patronage ciazed group fioin the local pijlitical clubhouse, the pleas of 
parents for help lioni the Boaid of iuhication. the State Education 
Cominissioncr. and the Boaid of Regents ha\e fallen on d(Mf ears. It is 
shameful h-- the inembeis of the same oligarch} which turns its back 
nn local piobleins to then wash tlu'ir hands and hold the local com- 
numit\ or the decentialization pujcess responsible for the continued 
decline of the schools . . 1'lierc is a basic unwillingness of the members 
of the leadeiship class to take (jff their shoes and wade in the mud with 
people uf the glu ttos j(juitl\ to seek wa\s to U'shape blundering institu- 
tions and maki' them more use ful in their qi est lor a better life.' 

Success or Failure? 

What actual evidence is available concerning t!ie success or 
failure of deccntrali/ation? Unfortunately there arc few hard-data, 
oI)jecti\e results to consult. As Ornstein states: "Most of the state- 
ments about administrative dixcntrali/ation and coimmmit) con- 
trol arc based on dubious claims, half-truths, or uiisuppoited 
e\idence/' Lorraine M. Sulliv<ui of Chicago, whose paper appears 

'^Majoi W. Owens. Letter to die cditoi. Sew Yotk Times, Dceenv 
berlL i^>72. 

Ouistcin, op cH . p. 67, 
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in this publiCiitiuu, discusser ASCD's icccnt study of 46 urban 
school districts, and the conchision thiit their dcccntrah/.atiou did 
not lead to cnrricuhnn iinprovenient. 

CivtMi Mich an nnccitatn climate,, can the educator he held 
responsible lor the ([ualit\ of learning in school sNsti'Uis wheie 
ueeentrali/ation is being tiied? LiUi\ Zenke of Orlando, Florida, 
contiibutes a valuable chapter e.\i)loring this subject. Like Com- 
luissionei Sheppaid, he believes that the most important commit- 
ment at this time is that of heightened sensiti\it\ to the needs of 
children- that accountabihtv must be eijuated with responsiveness. 

How is this to be achieved? Responsiveness implies action. Is 
it primal ilv a matter of putting out biush lires? Sidnev Estcs, in 
this booklet, implies that educators find it difficult to cope with 
dav-to-dav sptxific school piobleins. and, simultaneousl) to be held 
responsible for scannmg the horizon of the future. Perhaps, then, 
the first ste[; toward responsiveness lies in determining which tasks 
can best be done bv the central staff, and which bv the district staff. 

It is obvious that the central office stafl can perforin certain 
functions inoie efficientlv than the distiict offices can, for example. 
Hi the field of curiiculuin development. Here the ccntial office staff 
can provide not onlv the leadership mentioned previously but also 
can provide loi a degree of consensus, Doing so should not be 
confused with nj[noiinu individual differences ol h'ameis and leturn- 
ing to the academic Kxlstep. Those of us who deal with parents are 
coiistantiv leceiving complaints from them that their children are 
often confused bv different curiicula, materials, and methods when 
traiisferrimr from one school to aiu^ther within a lai^e .school svstem. 
In this highlv mobile era. such vaiietv can be a problem to the child. 
Increasinglv , there is a demand for .some kind of agreement (actu- 
allv, the word most used bv parents is "unil'ormitv ") as to what 
students should be learning in such subjects as English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science as thev advance from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth guide. In Philadelphia, foi example, it 
has been necessarv to publish such a syllabus.^*' 

In manv decentralized school sv stems, each district has tried 
to prepare its own teacheis' guides and lesouice mateiials, resulting 
Uh) often in hastilv -prepared, mediocre materials, and in mmcccs- 

S«c;grs/('</ Ciirfivulum K'l2 (Tentativcj. PluKulcIpliia. Office of Cur- 
riculum ami Development of the School Distru t of Philadelphia, 1973. 
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sary duplication of cffoit. Without central supcnision, materials 
have emerged which are, to put it niildl)', of questionable value. 
It should not be assumed, ho\ve\er, that only a decentralized dis- 
trict has the potential for adopting questionable "innovations/* 

A central office curriculum committee, particularly one that 
draws its membership fiom districts throughout the city and com- 
bines this with full-time subject specialists and superior resources, 
can look at the course of study witli more objectivity and make sure 
that there is less distortion of perspective. At least one big city 
school svstem went so far as to abolish all central office curriculum 
specialists. This apparently has not worked too well, for we hear 
that the central office professional staff in that city is now in the 
process of being restored. 

Regardless of whether we consider decentralization successful 
or unsuccessful, desirable or undesirable, there is no doubt that it 
has left a firm imprint on public school education. The community 
will continue to l.e heard from and to be listened to. At present, 
the relationship between the central ofRce and decentralized district 
staffs is often a kind of war\ collaboration. Hopefully this contact 
will mature into a more trusting and effective svmbiosis. 

In the current literature, reference is sometimes made to the 
"power" that educators (particularlv administrators) have, and that 
this power is used to fight decentralization. Yet those of us in the 
field know that our concern is not so much about whether cen- 
tralization or decentralization should prevail as it is a matter of 
doing what is best for children and v oung people. The good admin- 
istrator realizes that regardless of whether centralization or decen- 
tralization pre\ails-if the svstem does not work, if the learner does 
not leam-then the pioblems engendered In this arrangement result 
in frustration and miserv to all concerned. If administrators have 
an\ vested interest at all, it is in evolving a svstem that works best 
for children. In a verv real .sen.se, school administrators the.sc days 
are somewhat like the farmers of Vietn<im and Cambodia whom we 
have seen in recent \ears on TV newsreels, trving to plough their 
fields and culti\<ite their rice paddies while .shells whistled all around 
them. 

What is needed is the application of calm, dispassionate, pro- 
fessional anal) sis of what is recjuired to give the most effective 
support and leadership for curriculum development, cla.ssroom 
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iiKstnictioiK sclccliuii and utili/ation oi iiistructiuiial inatciials, siipci- 
Msion of iiibtiuction, contimioiis ^tafF dc\ clopmont, evaluation of 
ItMniuig, and tjacliing cflVctis enoss. Thcsv proccshch must be car- 
lietl out m ways which will he most productive in terms of the 
fulfiUmeut of oiu" mission and not in term:> of building bureauciatic 
structures or accunuilating power— at an\ level, school, regional or 
district, or central. 
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Urban School Dcccnmlization and 

Curriaikun Dcvclopnicnt; Views and Impliairions 

Lx^miinc M.Sullivan* 



i 



Dw FVTnAijzA'iiON OF ( I uiu( TM .\r dc\clopniciit has been included 
in almost all plans for school s\steni dcccntiali/ation. It has been 
advocated as an approach that will be more responsi\c to student 
needs and in\ol\e greater teacher paiticipation in the de\eIopnient 
process and therefore lesult in better utilizatioiu Proponents feel 
that,, in particular, current curriculum implementation or deliver\ 
of ser\ice has been poor. They feel that curriculum developed 
centralK does not reach the desiied consumer, claiming that teach- 
ers in many cases do not use the centralK designed curriculum. In 
all too many instances, this has been true. The ([uaht\ of the instruc- 
tional program does not reflect the (}ualit\ of a\ailable curricular 
materials. 

Teachers in nian\ cases luue indicated that the\ did not need 
the support that curriculum de\elopcrs feel is pro\ided b\ cenlrallv 
cle\ eloped curriculum. In many instances, principals, although 
charged with instructional Ic^idersliip, spend a di.sproportionate 
amoimt of their [\n\c on problems which encn)ach on the instiuc- 
tional program. Frequently, i epreseniati\ es of commercial in- 
structional material pioducers becujme impoitant decision influencers 
at the local school le\el because the\ arc able to make on-site 
presentations for facult\ and bring infonnation about the new com- 
nercial curriculum materials. Educators should keep in mind that 
there must be an (xhicational framework which gi\es substance to 

LoRHMNK M. Siiaa\Ax is Assistant Superintendent in the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum of the Chicai^o Public Schools. 
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the instructional diicclioii of the school s\stcin in each disciphnc. 

Dccrntrah/ation of curricuhnii development has as a major 
tenet the s\steinatic increase in decision-making res[)onsil)ihties for 
teachers and principals. Ideal!), the principal nnist become a 
copartnei with teachers in cnniculum dexelopment at the local 
le\el. In turning lesponsihilit) for curiiculum de\elopnient to 
persoiniel at a decentralized le\el (prefeial)l\ the local school), 
ceilain problems nuist be recognized and dealt with. Teachers at 
the local school le\el. in man\ eases, aie not read\ to accept respon- 
sibilit\ for all instructional decisions. The\ iia\e had little experi- 
ence with decision making in cuiiiculuni de\elopment for which 
the\ will be held accountable. The\ \ar\ in the (puditv of their 
prep<iration and experience for writing curriculum. It has been 
traditional for teachers to let otheis make instructional decisions 
about what will be taught. 

There is marked e\idence that, in man\ decentralized school 
.s\stems, principals and teachers are taking moie initiati\e in mak- 
ing instructional decisions. The\ ha\e become in\ol\ed in assess- 
ment of instructional needs of students,. sensiti\o to conimunitx 
cuiriculum expectations, and aware of \ar\ing learning modalities 
and teaching strategies. The) are working cooperati\el\ to seek 
better wa)s of organizing students within the school for instruction. 
They aie engaging in more in-depth stud) of instructional materials, 
identif)ing suitabilit) to achie\e tlieir mstructional goals in each 
subject area. The) are beginning to use cuiriculum guides as a 
learning framework which can be tailoicd to local needs. In Chi- 
cago, there has been nuirked e\idence of this kind of in-depth study 
iind planning b) principals awd teacheis in the implementation of 
the new Chicago Reading Program. 

Decentralization of curiiculum de\ elopiiieiit cannot be \iewx'd 
as a means of producing cnniculum for each school with less 
expenditure of funds. When a school s\stcni approaches a problem 
wliicli calls for customized cuiiicuhuii de\ elopment,. it must be 
cognizant that the costs of such an approach will he greater. At 
the local sciiool le\el theic must be time for tc<iclier cunicuhiin 
wiiters to engage in stud), research, planning, and evaluation. 

Curriculum development is a process which re(|uires certain 
considerations: 
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1. The nature of tlie subject and its developmental goals must 
be considered. 

2. Existing curriculum materials should be analyzed to deter- 
mine how well they meet the students' needs. 

3. A needs assessment of the students should be made to deter- 
mine what thc\ need to learn, what purposes are to be achieved, 
and how well tlie\ arc cuiTcntK achieving with the existing 
curriculum. 

4. Tlic research of scholars in the field needs to be known by 
tlie curriculum developers for its impact on the curriculum to be 
developed. 

5. Various instructional approaches noed to be identified for 
tlieir responsiveness to child development learning st)les and the 
natin*e of tlie subject. 

6. All available materials of instruction need to be identified. 

7. The behavioral objectives of the subject in bodi the afFec- 
tiv^e and cognitive domain need to be identified. 

8. Field testing of the new curriculum for clarity and effective- 
ness of the suggested instnictional activities, niateiials. and teaching 
strategies must take place. 

9. Refinement of the curriculum nnist occur in response to 
tlie classroom field testing. 

10. The curricuhmi must be subjected to ongoing reevalualion. 

A recent stud) by the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development in 46 or the nation^ largest school districts on 
the relationship of curriculum development and decentralization 
does not indicate great improvement as a result of decentralization. 
There are nianv reasons for the apparent lack of improvement. 
One aspect of the prol)leiii results from the presence of fewer 
curriculum specialists in tlni decentralized staffs. Therefore, there 
are fewer people to give leadership to train teachers and principals 
at the local level and to impK iaent curriculum. Decision making has 
been placed at the local scl.aol level with verv little guidance for 
the principal and staff. 

There is little evidence of a change as a result of decentralized 
cnrricuhnn development in instructional level decisions which guide 
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a school sNstcin coiicmiing what siihjccts will be taught at what 
level ill the educational piograni. In addition, there is little evi- 
dence of change in st^ietal level decisions within a school svsteni 
leading to difl'enng cr^Uria foi giaduatioii from elemental) or high 
school. 

School s\ stems still feel that there must he identification of 
the school s\ steinwide goals and objectives which can be adapted 
to local school needs. The Illinois Office of Education reciuires each 
school svsteni to identify .v» steinwide instructional goals and indicate 
provision for distiiet and local school tailoring of developmental 
learner objectives in learnuig cvcles. Variations and responses to 
relevancv in instruction in the local setting are expected to include 
instrucliondl options, teaching strategies, activ ities, and materials as 
selected bv the piincipal and staff and or individual teachers. 

There is need for further lermement of roles and serv ices before 
decentralization of curriculum development will be achieved in 
decentralized school svsteins. Decentralization has made educators 
more responsive to communities. Ideally the curriculum depart- 
ment should become the technical assistance resource for each 
school as it tailors curriculum to assessed needs. 



Urban School Decentralization 

and Ciirriailiini Development Strategies 

GoaloiiGiwelri' 



UuBAX SCHOOLS in recent \cars have frequently found themselves 
undei* attack In "loniantic critics/* spev,ial interest groups, and 
students. Especiallv in a period of social protest, students and 
parents have often demanded a greater voice in decisions affecting 
education in tlieii communities. Likewise, man\ persons and groups 
have contended tluit bureaucratic organizations in the big cities 
are not responsive to logistical or instructional problems in indi- 
vidual schools. 

The institutional response to these issues of citi/en participa- 
tion and logistical lesponsiveness often has been that of adminis- 
trative decentralization. Regional offices were usuall) established 
with a line officer, designated as Area or Assistant Superintendent, 
in charge of a small ^taff of curriculum specialists and other profes- 
sionals. This new level of administrative organization between the 
central office iind building level often came into being with minimum 
guidance as to its role or function. 

Several studies have sought to ascertain the extent or nature 
oi the achninistvative structures that have been evolving and to 
anal)ze the impact of citizen pai ticipation, \et only very limited 
work has been done to deteimine the impact of decentralization on 
turriculuni development strategics. This latter function represents 
the focus of the study reported here. 

Curriculum development, in the context of the present study, 
is bruadlv defined as including such activities as needs assessment 
iUid goal setting, selecting and oiganizing learning materials and 

GoHDON Cavvklii is E.xecutive Director of the Association for 
Supeivision and Cuniculum Development, Washington, D.C, 
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teaching methods, and c\ahiatiun. Staff dc\clopnicnt activities are 
also very much a part of tliis process. 

This study is intended as a.n initial probing of one aspect of 
decentralization, its impact on cnriiculuin de\clupment. Respon- 
dees were primal il\ central office cnriiculuin leaders and no attempt 
was made to \alidate theii judgment at other le\els of the organi- 
zation. In addition, no attempt was made to contribute to the 
literature on the efficacv of citi/eii participation in the go\ernance 
of public education. 

Purposes of Study, (a) to ascertain the extent to w^hich urban 
school s\ stems ha\e decentralized the administration of their 
schools, (b) to obtain opinions on the workabilit\ of decentrali- 
zation in terms of the management of curriculum developmenc, 
(c) to begin development of an instiument for clar;f\ing role and 
function issues at \arious echelons of decision making in decentrali- 
zation, (d) to .mal\ze and contrast a\owed purposes of decentrali- 
zation with actual results in terms of ino\ing decision making closer 
to the levels affected, and (e) to obtain information to help us 
understand more about the change mechanisms now utilized in 
urban school systems. 

Data Sources: Mail survey of some 50 of the nation s largest 
school districts (generall\ those in cities with populations in excess 
of 250,000), Respondees were Assistant or Associate Superinten- 
dents for Instiuction. Some data included in describing the t\pcs 
of decentralization were taken from an earlier studv by Allan 
Ornstein.^ 

Results: Twent\-si\ of the 46 districts included in tins stud\ 
(57 percent,^ reported the\ were administrati\el\ decentralized and 
20 reported the) were not. Although some di.stricts reported 
regional or area intermediate units for attendance or ser\ice pur- 
poses, the\ were not classified as decentralized in a regional sense 
if they did not have a line officer such as an Area or Assistant 
Superintendent in that office. Fifteen of the 26 decentralized dis- 
tricts have made tiie change in tlie past five years. 

Availability of Curriculum Specialists 

About half the respondees from decentralized school s\.steins 

' Allan C. Orn.stcin. "AdininistiaUxC/'Coinniuiutv Oigaiu/ation of Metro- 
politan Schools." Phi Delia Kappan 54 (10): 668-74; Jun'c 1973, 
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reported that fewer cuiiieuluni specialists are now a\ ailable tlian 
before deeentrali/ation. Tliiee reported no change in the number 
of speeiahsts a\ ailable while two indicated more were available. 
Se\eial connneuts nidicated that as niore cuiiiculinn impro\enient 
activities were undci taken, there was a lecognition of gieatei need 
for specialists in that principals rarely had time to perform these 
functions. 

Responsibility for Initiating New Instructional Programs 

The most common reply was that this was a shared responsi- 
bilit). That is,, initiative could come from the building level, the 
region il office, or the central office. There was a slight tendency to 
respond that the initiative noniiallv came from regional or central 
office persons. 

Purposes of Decentralization 

''Responsiveness" was the concept that appeared most often 
when the respondees were asked about the pui poses ot uecentrali- 
/ation in their eitv. In classif>ing these lesponscs, the purposes were 
grouped into four categories. This classification produced no sur- 
prises insofar as the literature on decentralization is concerned. 

1. To promote communitij imohcmcnt: help base the pro- 
gram on the cominunitv s needs, piovide for coinnninity partici- 
pation. 

2. To promote (idministratiie effeetiveness: reduce size of 
administrative unit, move decision making closer to iinplcmentation 
site, respond to need for social sei vices, improve planning and prob- 
lem solving abilitv on local school IcvtL 

3. To promote administratiic effieiencij: reduce overlap of 
services, engage schools in piioiitv setting and resource allocation, 
and encourage program budgeting. 

4. To proiide for greater etirriculum ami instruciioml im- 
protemcnt. greater responsiv etics:i to student needs, promote inter- 
disciplinaiv and inter-level coordination, improve K-12 aiticulation, 
nnprove mstructional (jualitv, increase teacher participation in cur- 
liculum development, and respond to needs of a particular geo- 
graphic area. 
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Because all decentralized s) stems did not provide data on their 
purposes and since it was difficult to sense priorities for any of these 
puq^oses, no attempt was made to (quantify or rate diese responses 
in importance. 

Xo rationale or policv statement was located that came to grips 
with the problem of a ^'standardized" instructional program and 
variations were bound to develop with autonomous regions or 
buildings. 

Judging from the data reported elsewhere in the study, and 
from earlier research, it would appear that considerable refinement 
and improvement are needed before these decentralized organiza- 
tions can be said to be fulfilling the purpc^ies expressed for them. 
On the other hand, if a sense of participation or "ownership" in the 
school sNstem can be demonstrated (not a part of this study), such 
a result alone ma\ well justify the adoption of the decentrahzed 
administrative structures. 



Decision-Making Echelons 

The data in Figures 2 and 3 are based on the responses of 
persons from 17 cities reporting to be decentralized. The rankings 



Centual Ofi-ice 



Most influence 
1 Teacher assignment 
3 Title I expenditures 

4. In -service edueation 

5. Prineipal seleetioii 

6. Building modification 

Most in finance 

7. Install difreiontinted staffint^ 



( . 
8. 
9. 
10. 

iUxaoNAL 



BfiLOl.N-C 



Most influence 
2. Selecting el cm. leading materials 

8. Alter social studies program 

9. Determine a school's goals 
10. Reporting to pations 



3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 



Least influence 

Selecting elem. reading materials 
Install differentiated staffing 
Alter social studies piogram 
Detennine a scliooFs goak 
Reporting to patrons 

Least influence 



Lea.st influence 
Teacher assignment 
Title I expenditures 
fn-service education 
Piincipal selection 
Building modification 



Figure 3. Anunint (^f Influence at Central Office, Regional, and Building Levels 
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Average Rating 

Curnculum and In^i action 25.7 10-Pi()\ idci. strong leadership 

Logistical 01 Administrative 18.5 20-Pr()vidcs good leadership 

3()-Uneeitan), uneven 
40-Poor leadership 
50— No leadership 



Figiue 4. Loadeiship Provided by Regional Offices 

under each uf three categories indicate wherein the most and least 
influences reside with regard to several different issues. 

It would appear that there has heen only a very limited shifting 
of decision-making authoril) from central to regional offices. 
Further stud\ is needed on the extent to which this shift is intended, 
and to validate the central office leaders' (who completed this survey 
instrument) j;erception of how much real authority has been shifted 
to the building level. Thesu findings would tend to conflict with 
odier impressions and discussions of the erosion of principals' 
authorit)\esulting through the advent of public sector bargaining. 

Regional offices were rated higher in terms of their leadership 
contribution in logistical or administrative matters than they were 
on curriculum and instruction matters (see Figure 4). 

Conclusions 

1. The trend toward administrative decentralization has not 
abated but rather has accelerated during the past five years, and 
25 of the 46 urban districts included in this study (52 percent) 
reported that they had decentralized. Of the 25 urban school dis- 
tricts reporting to be decentralized, 15 have accomplished this 
organizational change within the past five years. The trend may be 
leveling )lf since many of the 20 districts reporting not to be decen- 
tralized said that this was not being considered at present. 

2. Only New York and Detroit have adopted a community 
control organizational model having regional school boards with 
policymaking and resource allocation authority. 

3. The respondees indicated that in many instances, since 
decentralization, there were now fewer curriculum specialists avail- 
able to schools. However, most urban curriculum leaders felt there 
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was nuich need for such persons now to help make new instruc- 
tional developments available to classroom teachers. 

4. There was evidence that accountability for curriculum 
improvement may not have been substantially strengthened since 
the responsibility for initiating new instructional programs was 
most commonly said to be jointly held between central office, 
regional office, and building personnel. 

5. It would appear that a strong curriculum leadership role 
on the part of regional or area office personnel has not )et emerged. 
The most influence on se\'eral important administrative or instnic- 
tional tasks either remains in the central office or has been delegated 
to the building level. Only on the issue cited having to do with 
"deciding to initiate differentiated staffing" was the regional office 
rated as "most influential." 

6. Regional or area offices were a!;>o rated as providing 
stronger leadership .on administrati\e matters than they were on 
curriculum and instructional issues. 

7. Considerable effort has been made to obtain citizen partici- 
pation at the building le\el. More than half of the districts reporting 
to be administrati\'el\' decentralized said they had advisory groups 
for each indi\'idual school and almost all of the others said such 
groups existed at some buildings. Whether or not these citizen 
advisory groups are all something other than the traditional PTA 
or PTSA kinds of groups was not ascertained in this study, but in 
several cities such advisory groups have replaced the PTA. Recent 
policy changes in the PTA make it possible for them to function 
now much more as a citizen ad\ isor\ group than they traditionally 
have in many communities. 

UrbpM school districts that have decentralized their adminis- 
trative structure will help improve their accountability if greater 
effort is made to clarify the level at which initiative for curriculum 
development activity is expected to originate. Some larger districts 
now see central office curriculum specialists as product developers 
hut as lacking a mechanism for diffusing new instructional programs 
out to the schools. Generally, it is a waste of time and money if no 
change mechanism exists for helping teachers out in the schools 
learn what new instructional materials arc available and how their 
teaching practices need to be changed. A major problem in urban 
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districts is linding an efToctixo mechanism for curriculum renewal 
that can be felt citvuide, and it does not appear that administrative 
dccentrali/ation has helped in this area thus far. However, there 
are.'ome indications that comniuiiitv participation in school affairs 
can be focused on substantive instructional issues to the benefit of 
a school and its students. 

Although not a part of this studv , discussions With representa- 
tive urban curriculum leaders reveal concern for the following prob- 
lems which are verv much in need of additional investigation to 
determine trends: 

1. In recent vears, it has almost become conventional wisdom 
that the local building facultv in urban districts should have con- 
siderable fle.xibilit), if not autonomy, in developing its reading or 
mathematics program. The high mobilitv rate of man) low income 
pupils in the inner city has made it clear that it is not in the best 
interests of such pupils to encounter a half dozen different reading 
programs. As a result there mav be a trend back to a more standard, 
citjvvide reading program, bi some instances, the cohipetencies 
fieeded at each grade level have been identified in a continuous 
pj ogress tvpe of program with a variet) of instructional materials 
then used to help students attain these competencies. 

2. Urban school districts are emploving a variety of strategies 
to help diffuse new instructional practices. However, thev need mas- 
sive help if a cit\ wide change in learning strategies is to be brought 
to all teachers in a particular subject area. Onlv a few districts are 
seeing the local facultv as the fundamental unit of change. Among 
the staff development strategies being emphasized to help diffuse 
new in.,tnicti()nal practice are teacher centers, after-school faculty 
meetings, sunnner emplovment of teachers, and released time for 
teachers during the school vear. Inflationary times are seeing 
dwindling ratliei than increasing resources for curriculum develop- 
ment activities in most urban districts. Harelv does one find urban 
distiicts that are able to promulgate a curiicnlum renewal plan 
that will be viable over a period of years. 

The provision of additional resources to help diffuse im- 
proved iiistiuctional practice in the nation's urban school sv stems 
is much more urgentlv demanded than further rhetoric by the 
"romantic critics/' 

•''^ * 
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Meacd by Decenrmlizarion in the Lii^ Cities? 
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The auove title is fascinating. As administrators, we always insist 
upon clear definition of tlic words used in our deliberations. There- 
fore, let us first examine the words: "How" implies that there has 
been, could be, or would be an effect on curriculum development. 
Ne.xt, the word "development" must be considered. When one 
thinks of development it is considered as a process of evolvement, 
a process of starting with what we have and going forward, or 
finding that what we have is inadequate and should be discarded or 
must be developed and, or evolved with a new approach, "Decen- 
tralization** has meant manv things to many people in the "large 
cities" of the United States. To some it has meant decentralization 
of policv making authority and responsibilit) . To others it has meant 
decentralization of the administrative structure so that while policy 
v>oiild be detemiined eentrallv, administrative interpretative action 
is divorced from central authoritv. To still others it has meant total 
communitv control with manv former professional prerogatives, 
such as selection of instructional materials, curriculum content, and 
teaclier evaluation, becoming tlie responsibilities of "communitv*' 
representatives and not tliat of tlieir professional employees. 

The key word in the title is "curriculum," a simple word, a 
complex concept, a concrete foundation. Regardless of decentializa- 
tion, centralization, fragmentation, or what have vou,. the curriculum 
is still the cornerstone of education. 

* Seelig Lestek is Professor of Education at St. John s Universitv, 
Jamaica, New York, and is Former Deputy Superintendent for 
Instructional Services for the New York City Public Schools. 
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Definition of Curriculum 

The word ciirriculiini is and aKvav.s has been used in a variety 
oi wa\s. Our Roman forebears, .speaking Latin, used the word to 
mean "a racecourse," a **runaround." Although nianv of the detrac- 
tors of public education have maintained that our >oung people are 
getting a *Vunaround" in modern societv, the Latin origin of the 
word has been largeK forgotten and it is generallv used to mean: 

L The written courses of studv and other instructional mate- 
rials used bv a school to achieve its goals 

2. The subject matter presented to the students 

3. The coufse offerings available within an educational insti- 
tution 

4. The planned experiences of the students under the direction 
of the school. 

To this writer,^ none of the above is adequate nor is a combi- 
nation of all of them .sufficient. While we accept all and include all, 
we feel an insufficiencv in terms of present needs and trends. Unless 
we include in our concept of curriculum a total planned program of 
experiences available to individual learners, we are ignoring all that 
educational theor), research, and practice have shown us. Indeed, 
we would contuiue to look upon the curriculum as a set of disjointed 
experiences, each of value in itself, but unrelated to each other 
in tenns of the overall purposes of the school, the school system, or 
the clients served. 

Having thus defined oui terms, let us address the question: 
I Lis decentralization affected curriculum dev elopment in the large 
cities? Yes! How? Most positiveUj! 

Let us explain: To understand schools and school systems, one 
must relate them to the surrounding cultural, economic, historical, 
philosophical, and political circumstances. Since education is always 
an expression of a civilization and of a political and economic 
svstom, schools must harmoni/.e with the lives and ideas of the men 
and women in a particular time and place. Since the social environ- 
ment todav is in a state of change, descriptions of society and its 
needs in the 50's or 60's can no longer suffice. As a major element 
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in curriculum planning and development, present social forces must 
be regularly considered. 

Our professional educators in the large cities considered these 
social forces. They recognized that educational reforms of a sweep- 
ing and significant nature rarely have come about through the 
action of the schools in and of themselves. They knew that educa- 
tional practice tends to reflect what society chooses to support in 
the classroom. They also knew that a massive political effort to 
change the structure of schools meant that society was tellmg them 
that the existing educational practices were not what was expected. 

It became obvious to those of us who are, or were at that 
time, professional educators that there had developed an erosion 
of reliance on professional authoritv b) large segments of the public, 
including our students. Although it was part of the disenchantment 
among the general population of the inner cities with the so-called 
elite who were leading the masses, it also rcflecteJ frustrations in 
family life, in business affairs, and in education. It was seen by 
educators as a demand l^v the poor, the disadvantaged, and others 
for a voice in shaping the programs that affect them. And, profes- 
sional educators reacted more rapidly than did politicians. They 
read headlines such as: "Too Much Book Learning, Too Little Life 
Learning," "Schools Get an F Mark," "A Grim, Joyless Place Called 
School." 

As a result, school people no longer examined only the writings 
and the thinking of professionals but they opened their ears and 
their minds to others as well. Tliev began to reorient tlieir concepts 
oi traditions, they began to listen to vouth; they ])egan to replace 
the irrelevant in the curriculum with more meaningful educational 
experiences. Subject matter content was more carefully and 
reaHsticallv examined so that all students could identif) with the 
past and find for themselves a place in the future. In the final 
.iU.ilvsis, if the curriculum in the educational scheme is to be suc- 
cessful, the educational process must produce people prepared to 
take a productive place in society. 

They began to break down the vvatei tight compartments of 
di.stinct subject disciplines and created interdisciplinarv approaches 
to curriculum implementation. The) found instructional and learn- 
ing possibilities existing be)ond the four walls of the classroom. 
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They saw possibilities in iniui-schools, short unit courses, open 
classrooms, and the hke. Thc\ began to react with positive ap- 
proaches to comnuHiit) and parental concerns The\ reahzed the 
greater need for more seiious and creative approaches to problem 
soKition. Incidental!),, when we speak of *'tliey'* we refer not only 
to the central headcpiarters experts, but also to the leadership in 
individual schools. 

New York City Decentralizes 

Partly as a result of the public disenchantment winch was 
discussed earlier, in the spring of 1968 the legislature of the State 
of New Vork directed the Board of Education of the City School 
District of the City of New York ''to prepare a plan for the devel- 
opment of a communitv school district svstem in such city, amend- 
ing the education huv, ... in relation to the powers and duties of 
local school districts in such city." ^ 

This amendment to the education law stated that to achieve 
more effective response to the present urban educational chal- 
lenge requires the dexelopment of a s\stem to ensure a community- 
oriented approach" based on '^maximum local inv olvement m edu- 
cation." Consistent with these findings, and in compliance wiUi 
chapter 568 of the laws of 1968, the Board of Education of the 
City School District of the Citv of New York developed a plan - 
which would, in the main, gi\e elected community boards of edu- 
cation responsibilitv for meeting, and the authority to meet, the 
particular educational needs of their communities and tlieir children. 

At the same time, other interested groups, such as the State 
Department of Education, the Office of the Mavor, all interested 
professional associations^ parents* groups, and others, developed 
plans of their own, all of which were considered by the legislature 
during the 1969 session and resulted in the passage of an amendment 
to the education law which created a New York City Community 
School District System.*^ 

» Chapter 568 of tlie Laws of 1968, Xew York State. 
Plan for Dctclopmcnl of a Counnunity School District System for the 
City of SciL York, Boaid of Education o( the City of New Yoik, 1969. 
3 New York State Education Law, Section 2552, Article 52-A. 
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This new organizational jjtriicture pro.vidcd for the continua- 
tion of the cit\ (central) board and the establishment of between 
30 and 33 community districts, Oach of which would have its own 
elected board of education. The Act spells out the powers and 
duties of connnunit) hoards, connnunity superintendents, the city 
board, and the chancellor (as the statute indicates, a position com- 
parable to the cin superintendent of schools). Those powers and 
duties which are pertinent to this discussion are enumerated below. 

A. Powers and duties of cuninuniity boards. . . . 

3. Determine matters relating to the ifistruction of students, 
nichidiag the sele ction of textbooks and other instructional materials, 
provuledy lunLL'vcty that such textbooks and other instructional materials 
shall jirst hate been approved hij the chancellor. (ItaHcs added.) 

4. General! \ manage and operate the schools and other facihties 
under its jurisdiction. 

B. Powers and (hi ties of ajmnuniity superintendents. 

1. . . . Under the direction of his commvmity board, each coni- 
nninity superintendent shall have: 

a. The sanu* powers and duties witli respect to the schools and 
programs under the jurisdiction of his community board as l^e Supe*- 
intendent of Sch(Kjls of the Cit\ S'^hool District of the Cit\ of New York 
had on the effective date of this article.** 

C. Powers and duties of the City Board. 

The Cit\ Ikjard . . . shall hdW all the powers and duties the interim 
board ^f education of the Cit\ District had on the effective date of this 
article, and sfiall determine all the policies of the city district, (Italics 
added.) 

In addition, iht- C'itv' Board shall have pow^er and dutv to: 

1. Approve determinations of the chancellor relating to course 
and curricidum requirements. (Italics added.) 

D. Powers and duties of the Chancellor. 

lie shall have all tlu^ powers and ckities as the Superintendent of 
Schools of the Cit\ District. ... He shall also have the power and duty 
to: . . . 

^ Nutc the iiKJHisi^teney hctwcct) this pro visit )H ,\m\ the italics in sec- 
tion A. 
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S. Proiiuilgatc iniiiinuun cduiatiunal standaids aiul cuiiiciihun 
recjuiR'fiiciits /or all uliooh and pro^ratti^ throughout the city dUtrict. , . . 
(Italics added.) 

We have now come full circle and are hack again to our 
definitions. The New York State Law has decentrali/.ed the struc- 
ture and at the same time has made it a responsihilitx of a central 
I)od\ to "promulgate inininium education:il standards" and to 
'\ippro\e texthooks and other instructional materials'* and to "deter- 
mine all policies of the City District." 

Establishing Minimum Standards 

We stated earlier that decentrali/ation has had a positi\e effect 
on curiiculum development in the large cities. We supported that 
contention generallx and nov. conclude with one specific item 
growing out of the one cit\ upon which we ha\c concentrated. 
The law, as indicated, ie([uired the "establishment of minimum 
educational standards.*' \\c pointed out earlier that professional 
educators recogui/x'd the signs leading to such things as deccntrali- 
/.atiou and went to work. In the cit\ under discussion, the profes- 
sional educators on the central staff read the law/ and e\cu before 
its efFecti\e date went to work on developing "ininimuin standards." 
As tliex did, it became clear, \erv quicklx, that despite the multi- 
plicit) of curriculum bulletins which the) and their predecessors 
had developed and which were available, thev had never defined 
the behavioral objectives to be sought and developed. 

The result was a document that recogni/.ed the need for a 
fundanu^ntal core of learnings to be derived fioni educational 
expeiiences. Recogni/xd also was the fact that newness can be 
justified onlv in terms of a clear and precise statement of goals 
ciud a means for verification of their attainment. In shoit, they con- 
cluded that a consideration (^f minimal outcomes was feasible and 
crucial to educati(Mial impiovenicnt atid to pupil gain both in learn- 
ing and in personal development. 

Their efforts resulted in more than \oO pages, covering every 
discipline taught, and which f(^r each oC thein provided differentia- 
tion in t\pes (^f learning. More impoitant,> each learning tvpe was 
specified bv the categoii/.ation of behav icns into skills, knowledge, 
and concepts along with attitudes, appreciations, and values. Each 
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statement was behavioiall) structured foi observable perfomiance 
as the measure of pupil achievement.'* 

Was it effective? Did the decentralized community school 
districts accept it? Who knows? The only available indicator at 
this point in time is the fact that a )ear after the release of the 
publication it was out of print and still in great demand. 

' ^fmimll1n Standards of Pupil Performances, Buicau of Cuniculum 
Development, Board of Education of the Cily of New York, 1972. 
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Dcccnrmlizarioii: Origin and Effca in Atlanta 

Sidney HEsccs 



The Atlanta PrBLic School System, contran to the experience 
of most large urban school s\ stems, has had a long history of 
administrative decentralization. It should be noted that Ath/ntas 
organizational structure is described as being '\ulminisfra. i 
decentralized/' as there is some difference between administrai e 
decentralization and the kind of den ntralization that has occurred 
to a much more extensive degree in New York Citv and Detroit, 
Michigan. Atlanta's school areas do not have an independent or 
autonomoiLs Board of Education that operates in conjunction with 
the administration of each area in relation to personnel, budget, or 
curriculum matters. 

Atlanta is presently organized into four geographical areas, 
which is a term used svnonvmouslv with districts or regions in other 
school sv stems denoting administrative units. It originallv began 
with five districts and re2nained so nhile Atlanta had I15,(K)() stu- 
dents em oiled. In recent vears, the enrollment of the Adanta School 
Svstem has, for various reasons, declined. The diminishing school 
enrollment reached a level of approximately 86,(K)() during the 
school vear 1972-73; therefore, it was felt bv the Central Adminis- 
tiation that there should be a reorganization of the school svstem 
in recognition of that figure. Atlanta was reorganized into four basic 
areas, each serving approxiniatelv 30-35 schools with an overall total 
po]Milation of about S5,0(K) students. 

' SID\E^ H. EsiLS is Assistant Superintendent for Instructional Plan- 
ning and Development for the Atlanta Public Schools. 
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In March of 1955, the Atlanta Board of Education formally 
authorized a stud) of the organization, administration, and financing 
of the Atlanta School System. Five nationally outstanding educators 
accepted an invitation to seive as a Study Council. The Atlanta 
School Study Council was chaired by John E. Ivey, Jr., Director of 
the Southern Regional Education Board, who was joined by Walter 
A. Anderson, Chairman of the Department of Administration and 
Supervision of the School of Education, New York University; 
Daniel R. Davies, of the Division of Administration and Guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; John H. Fisch.i, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland, and R. L. Johns, Professor 
of School Administration at the University of Florida. The report 
finally evolving from the work of this group became known as 
'The Ivey Report," and it is credited with the initiation of the con- 
cept of decentralization in the Atlanta Schools. 

At the time of its investigation, the committee made it unequi- 
vocally clear that the organizational, administrative, and financial 
arrangements of the school svstem were wholly inadequate in view 
of the then rapid j^rovvth of the pupil population in the Atlanta 
Schools. The Study Councils findings and recommendations were 
ultimately sub.nitted to "The Citizens* Committee'* for review and 
approval. The work of the Council was an outgrowth of research 
and study which involved members of the Board of Education, 
school personnel, and citizens of the community. 

The Citizens' Committee reviewed the study, then suggested 
and approved or rejected recommendations. In a final statement, 
it indicated that, although not unanimously in agreement on every 
point, it endorsed the report and stressed the necessity for the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent to effect immediately 
the many changes recommended. 

One of the changes recommended for further improvement of 
instruction related to decentrali/.ation of the school system. The 
Study Council suggested that: 

1. The schuol s\stcm should be reorganized to provide a decen- 
tralized area administration needed in a large and rapidly growing city 
like Atlanta. The reorganization would include: 

A. Appointment of a Deputy Superintendent of Schools responsible 
for internal management of the svstem to relieve the present burden on 
the Superintendents office 
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B DiviMon oi the cit\ into five or more areas, and appointment of 
an area i>upenntendent for each area to be responsible for tbc operation 
of the schools in that area 

C. Furnial pnnisions for obtaining advice from citizen groups at 
all le\eli> ui sdiuol operation, the indnidiial school, the new area orga- 
nization, and the Board of Edueation 

D. Broad opportunit) for the school staff to participate fully in 
development of policy and program.^ 

In the report, the Citizens' Advisory Committee stated: *'We 
beliexe that if the members of the Board of EduCL:ion and the 
school administration K\ill carr\ out the recommendatioiis in this 
report, the people of Atlanta will do cver\ thing else that is neces- 
sar\ in order to gi\e Atlanta an outstanding school system."- 

These items of information are cited to establish the credence 
given at that time to this new arrangement in the Atlanta Schools. 
This is particularK noteworthy in tracing the history of the decen- 
tralization effort ni the Atlanta Schools because it reveals the fact 
that much time anJ thought wxmc given to the recommendations. 
HistoricalK , however, the recommendations have not been carried 
out in their entiret). This may or may not have influenced the 
success, or lack of it, of decentralization of the Atlanta Schools. 

The Study Council noted that many changes had occurred in 
Atlanta (and the world) from the time the educational goals of 
the school system evoked to the time of the Council's creation. 
The Council suggested that there was a renewed interest in public 
education and that certain conditions should be met in making 
provisions for joint continuous leapprai^al of the educational aims 
of the schools. One of the salient conditions to be met was: 

Policies and prcKeduics which further the ua\s of denioeraey, place 
piiniar\ eiupluL^is on constant inipro\enient of the educational program, 
and develop close ties with the coinniunit)'. This means: 

-Teacher and principal participation in developing policy and edu- 
cational programs 

-Citizen participation in evaluation and planning school programs 

' The Atlanta Scliool Study Council. Schools for Atlantas Future. 
Atlanta: Atlanta Public Schools, bccember 1955. p. 1. 
Ibid.y p. \ii. 
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—Continuous c'\aluatiun and cxpcrimcntatiou to inipruvo teaching,** 

Clcail) this coiulition bi ought tlie matter of curriculum develop- 
ment and revision into the arena of broad participation. It was set 
forth as a \er\ great!) needed "plunk" ni a platform for improving 
Atlanta schools. 

In discussing the instructional program of the Atlanta schools, 
the Council indicated manv positive aspects of the school system. 
However, it stated that "all of the instructional services— the pro- 
fessional leadeiship, super\ision, and other aids to teachers and 
principals— come from a small centralized staff," which the Council 
felt inadequate for a svstem of Atlanta's size in 1955. The Council 
felt that a growing svstem would find it increasingly difficult to 
relate the nistiuctional services and planning of the instructional 
program to the neeils of the several population groupings through- 
out the eitv. 

As an outgrowth of this and other observations, the Study 
Council believed that extensive modifications of the arrangements 
and conditions foi teachmg and learning were needed. Among them 
was the matter of administrative organization. In this regaril, the 
Studv Conned suggested the establishment of a ''sound central office 
and svsteniwide organization, diviile the eitv into several school 
service areas, and provide school centered programs for continuous 
evaluation, revision, and improvement." * 

The matter of the organization of the Atlanta School Svstem 
was of prime impoitance to the Studv Council. In the report of the 
Conned, a special section addresses this matter, and reveals specific 
reasons which were germane to the concept of decentralization. 
The Council cited the following: 

The present plan ol organization of the Atlanta School Svstem, 
which might priAe satisfaetuiv tor a small eitv, is (juite inadequate for 

a largt' mrtropolitan center Vtlanta ma\ reasonably evpect its 

population and its wealth to nicieasr stcaililv. Atlanta will need more 
.•>i.hools and a diversified educational program. . . . Like other large 
cities, Atlanta faces the necessitv of decentralizing it.s school svstem 
without sacnfiting the advantages and the efficiimv vvhieh flow from 



lbi(L p. 10. 
«/foiV/.,p. 14. 
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uniform fcntralizcci nianagcment. And, as adniinistrativc groupings and 
channels are dcsigiu-d. provisions must also be made for citizen and 
staff participation at all lc'\els. OuK tluough such a combination can 
anv school svstcin obtain both the operational ( fficiencv and the sound 
polic; dtwiopmcnt and evaluation rcijuin d fur trulv democratic schools. 
. . . As the school svstem is piescntlv organized, the Superintendent is 
expc :.'ted to do the impossible and principals are deincd the assistance 
and support thev need. . . . There is a great and immediate need to 
reorganize both the central staff and the fic^ld staff to rdnvv the super- 
intendent's office of its pn^scnt impossible burden, to clarifv and fi\ the 
responsibiiitv and luthoritv of st..rf members, and to assure the most 
effective connnunication throughout the svstem.'' 

I'be Stud)' Council also recommended that the school system 
be reorganized and that tlie objectives of sucli a reorganization 
were to: 

1. Tic til." instructicmai program more closely to the liceds of the 
people it serves 

2 Provide additional spcciali2:ed resource services to schools and 
teachers and make these uiore readily available 

3. Provide a clear chain of command through which needs will be 
idcMitified, staff services will be channeled, and decisions v\ill be made 

4. Provide a workable span of supervision and direction 

5. Provide for broad participation in polic)' formulation/' 

Concomitantly, each area w^as to have on Area Citizens' 
Adv isor) Committee, out of which would come the Atlanta Citizen^' 
Ad\ ison Council to tljc Board of Education. The purpose of such 
a suggested arrangement was to offer "a tvvo-wav exchange of com- 
munication between school and connnunitv.'' 

Tlu^ Study Council also felt that the size of the Atlanta School 
Svstem dictated a critical organizational ^iroblem. The Study Coun- 
cil suggested lU'M it was almost imposi'ble to operi-te the school 
system centrally, it therefore set forth the following: 

The Atlanta School S\ stems most critical organizat'onal prooleni 
arises from its sh'vr size. This svstcm serves a population of 300,000 
persons spread out in a number of different ncigfiborlioods and com- 

5 Ibid , p. 28. 
« Ibid, pp. 29, 30. 
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inunities over a geographical area of 126 square miles. It has npproxi- 
niatel) 100,000 pupils, more than 3,000 teachers, and 129 principals. It is 
almost impossible for a small centralized administrative staff to stay in 
direct contact with the problems of this many people and provide the 
necessarv professional leadership and competence to assure that the 
educational g0cd:> arc achieved throughout the cit\. The Study Council 
therefore recommends tliat the school s)stem be divided into not fewer 
than five geographical areas for administrative purposes. 

In addition to being essential for effective administration, the decen- 
tralized "area organization" is a logical extension of and can serve to 
revitalize the communit) high school program initiated in 1946, It has 
the additional potential advcUitage of extc^uding the community-centered 
prograni to the elenieiitar\ school level and of t\ing the elementary 
school programs more closelv to the high schools to which their pupils 
transfer. 

An Area Superintendent should be designated for each of the 
geographical areas. His duties should include: 

a. Representing the Supermteiulent m the area and serving as the 
officer admmi.strati\el\ responsible for the operation of the school pro- 
gram in the area, 

b. Working with and through principals for the continuous im- 
provement of the schools in the area, 

c. Intel preting to the Superintendent (or Deput\ Superintendent) 
the needs of his area, 

d. Coordniating into a team operation the work of the various 
.specialists who will assist with and .supervise the instructional program, 

e. Working with citizen groups in everv appropriate way to use 
their help in improving the schools," 

It should be pointed out that item "d" may be a cause of some 
concern and confusion when one considers the following statements 
advanced by the Council regarding operating procedures: 

A.S the instructional .scr\ic(\s arc strengdiened and expanded,, a staff 
group should he assigned to each area to wcnk with the Area Superin- 
tendent, prmcipcds, and teachers to improve curricula and instruction. 
This staff gr(iup should be so selected as to provide balanced strength in 
the seveial curncular areas and in elenienturv and secoiidar) education. 
In the cential office, the Assistant Superintendent for Instructional Ser- 



7 Ibid, p, 34. 
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vices would work in a planning arul facilitatnig iclatunisliip to the in.struc- 
tional staff on a ciU u idc basis.^ 

In addition, an organizational conflict nia\ lia\c been created, 
and nia\ slill exist, growing out of the following: 

The geneial function of all h)ur of the central seivices will he to 
furnish all necessarv and available help to the aiea superintendents and 
the schools. Tlu assistant superintendents are to have no administrative 
authorit) over principals, since such line relationships will go through 
the area superintendents. The assistant superintendents will report to 
the Superintendent through the Deputv Superintendent.'* 

Further, it would appear that the role of the administrator 
most responsible for instructioii is somewhat nebulous or amor- 
phously defined in this job description: 

Assistant Superintendent for Instructional Services. This Assistant 
Supeiintcndeiit shuuld be responsible for establislung, stimulating, and 
coordinating a comprehensive program of instructional and eurricular 
services. These should include personnel and material resources for prin- 
cipals and teachers in elemental v, secoiidarv, vocational, adult, and 
special programs. The foundation of these services will be the develop- 
ment of curriculum uiaterials and direct assistance to the teaching staff 
through workshops, consultants, and the active involvement of ever\' 
appropriate resource inside or outside the school svsteniJ^ 

It is difficult to comprebend the charge presented regarding 
rciponsibilities of this individual in light of the suggested role of 
the Area Superintendent and the respective Area Citizens' Advisory 
Committees. This, indeed, has historically created some problems 
in Atlanta relating to curriculum development. 

Perhaps one significant weakness of the decentrali/ed anange- 
ment in the Atlant;i Schools relates to the lack of follow-through 
alluded to earlier. The Study Council recommended that a Cur- 
riculum Council be formed, to operate in the following manner: 

The Assistant Superintendent for Instructic-nal Services should be 
chairman of this group which will deal with all I pes of questions affect- 
ing instruction The gnu'.p nun identifv needs, piopose new projects, 

■'^ p. 34. 

IhicL p. 35. 
JO Ibid., p. 36. 
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evaluate pi'ogKiiiiii, ur cngtigc in such otlici activities as the) develop, or 
*irc assigned to it b\ the Supeiiiiteiident. It will inaiiitaiii a close rela- 
tiinisliip with the area LUruLuluin euuiiciLs, the eoiniiuinit), and sources 
of professional help. 

The membership ot the cuniculuiii council should include teachers, 
principals, parents, and instructional specialists, each o( whom should 
serve for <i spcLified tiuie. Meinbeis slunild be dniwn from the several 
areas, the central office, and the system at large. 

The woik of the Council should be delibeiative nitlier than the 
direct production of materials, winch is the function of the stiiff for 
instructional seiviLcs. To iUs.sure gtJod diSLUssiini with full paiticipation, 
the size of the group should probabK not exceed twenty.^* 

Sneli a bod\ lias never existed or formally operated as 
described. Peiliaps if such a bodv were to come into existence, 
much confusion, competitiv eness, and lack of coordination would 
be dissipaled. 

The lack of understanding of role responsibilities seems to 
have histoiie<il significance in Atknitas deceiitrali/cd ariangeinent 
regarding euiTieuhnn development and supervision. Until verv 
recentlv, euiTiculum specialists assigned at the central and area 
levels alteinpted to <ieeoiiiplisli similar tasks. There has not been 
a cleai delineation between the need for personnel to accomplish 
instructional supervisor) t<isks as opposed to others needed in the 
tueas of curiiculuni coordiiuition, tntieulition, and development. 

Curriculum development for an uiban school svstem must 
allow diversitv vvitliout destnning unit) of purpose. A central staff 
must provide leadership in pKimiiiig and developing materials which 
are biisic to all Icanmig situations, but vvliich are also avaiit garde 
enough to piesent the best of enrieiit tiends *is *i challenge for those 
local schools which are readv for it. 

Decentrali/atioii establishes a situation in which area office 
st<ifl members must be ever) thing to ever) bodv, whicli makes it 
ini[)ossible foi them to have the time to sla) '*on top of current 
tiends in specific fields. It <il.so eieates <i time-liniit pressure which 
prevents them from planning and developing curriculum. 

There is no defiii*ible line between plimiiing and implementing 
or between d('veloi)mg and facilitating. If cuniculum development 
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is to be practical ami incaiiiiigfiil, it iiuist occiii as a coopcrati\o 
venture involving both central and area staff. 

It is at ibis point that the lunnan clement determines the 
success or failure of tbe uudei taking. Cm the area personnel express 
their needs and the ccntial office ^taff produce material in a way 
that is mutnalh producti\e? If this (piestion can be answered 
afIirniati\oI\ , decentralization will luue no ad\erse effect on cur- 
riculum de\elopment. If not,^ the result will be disastrous. 

It would appear to be unreasonable to expect euirieulum spe- 
ciiilists to be most efreeti\e in tbeir positions if tlie\ are expected 
to carr\ out both functions on a regular basis. It is now felt tbat 
personnel at the area level .should, and can,, be most effective in 
maiutaiuiiig instructional supei\isor\ roles,, working closely with 
principals and teacheis on a daily basis. If tbat is tbe case, then 
clearK there is little time for curiiculuin planning and materials 
development. Thus, the lole of central office assigned curriculum 
specialists becomes more cleaiK defined. An arrangement of tins 
t\pe is being attempted currently in the Atlanta Schools. 

Tins is not n simple and clear-cut structure which is flawless, 
nor IS it an easil\ flowing arrangement. It is difficult to con\ey in 
a limited numbci of words tbe man) intricacies, political stiategies, 
and other interactions which consistentK occur in a decentralized 
school s\stem. The matter, and degree, of autonomy is )et another 
realit) and point of concern, which must be addressed initiall) and 
eontinuouslv. 

In summary, altiiougli the Atlanta School S\stem has been 
deccutiali/ed '\ulniinistrati\ el\ " for nearh 20 \ears, it has not been 
free of problems in legard to instruction and curriculum develop- 
nient. There are nian\ reasons for this pbenomenon, but this report 
has not attempted to identif) all of tbe ciitical variables. After 18 
\ears, the concept of decentralization lemains a source of concern 
and stud) in tbe .Vtlanta schools. Certainly this lealization offers 
further challenge and nmon (Fctrc to those of us concerned with 
and in\ol\ed in the art and science of public administration and 
organizational development. 
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Reorganization and Curriculum 

VcnionS-Vivrina 



Planning for Reorganization 

When Roland N. PArihusoN assumed tlic duties of Superintendent 
in October 1971, lie listed as one of his main ol)jectives for the year 
the development of a decentralization plan for the school system J 
On Xosemher 1, 1971, the Superintendent organized a task force 
and charged it with the responsibility for developing decentrali- 
zation options. The options were presented to the connnunity and 
staff for their consideration and opinion.- A specific plan w^as then 
developed by tlie Superintendent and his staff, presented to the 
Board of School Commissioners, and approved in August 1972.''^ 

1 The Siipcruitt'iidcnL Optiouf^ for Dcccntralizaiion. Baltimoie. Baltimore 
Cit> Public Schools, JaiiiMrv 1972. p. 2. Studies related to the administrative 
iKentrali/atiun of the Haltnnoie Citv schools weie made in 1969-70 dur- 
ing tlie supcriiitendeiiLV of Tlii>iiias D. Sheldon, piesentcd to the Board of 
School Coniinissioncrs,' and disseminated to the geneial publie. Although 
thcie Wiis j^cneial Uiideistaiuhng and agieenient fioni neaily all sources that 
stHTie fom/of athniinstiatue decentiali/ation was desirable, the Sclv)ol Board 
ilid not move to iniplenuiit the leeoniniended plan. See Mimitca of the 
Board of Sclufol Coniniisshmirs, September 17, 1970, pp. 598-99, Novem- 
ber 5, !v)70, pp. 738-16, "Administrative Decentialization." Baltiiiioic: 
l>partni*'ot of ivlucation, Xoveuihcr 5, 1970. pp, 1-20. (Mimeogiaphed.) 

-The Superintendent, op, cit , pp. 3-19. 
Roland \. r<itteison. Reorganization Plan for the Baltimore City 
ruUic Schools, Ualtimoic, Baltimore City Public Schools, 1972. pp. 1-16. 

Vkiwon S. Vamuna is Deputy Superintendent tor Education for 
tiie Baltimore City Public Schools. 
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^After two vears of intensive stuuy and planning, the Baltimore 
Citv Public Schools began the implementation of the Reorganization 
Plan during the school year 1973-74.^ 

The priniarv^ aim of decentralization was to provide children, 
vouth, and adults of Baltimore Citv with (juality instruction and 
programming. Through tlie establislnncnt of nine regions, the 
schools would be brouglit closer to the people they serve. Reorgani- 
zation would result in inipioved connnunication and better working 
relationsliips and instruction would be enhanced b\ the resulting 
release of the creative energies of community and staff. 

Prior to reorganization,, unmet needs identified in the area of 
instruction included the following: 

Greater accountabilitv for deliverms instructional services 
Greater instructional flexibility 

Alternate IctUning paths to meet the clifFerent learning st\)es of 
children and youth 

Assured relevanev of the curriculum 

Improved in-service training of teachers, paiticutartv in the area of 
reading instruction.^ 

Essential to the improvement of curriculum and the quality of 
instruction was a new concept of supervision. The decentralization 
plan included reorganization and relocation of the central office 
supervisor) staff with the responsibility for implementation of 
instructional programs placed closer to the local level. 

Implementing the Reorganization Plan 

The Baltimore City Public Schools in 1974-75 serve an enroll- 
ment of 184,(XK) pupils m 204 schools. In each of nine regions, there 
arc approximatelv 25 schools (elemcntarv, secondai), and special) 
with regional enrollments ranging from 10,(X)() to 24,()(K). A Regional 
Superintendent serves as the chief administrative^ officer and is 
responsible for the administration and supervision of all aspects 

* RcifrganizatUm of the Baltimore City Public ScJiuols Btiltimoic. Balti- 
more City Puhlic Schools, 1974. pp. 1-114. 

'Roland X. Patterson "The Supcn'ntcn(lcnt\s Annual Roport, 1971-72." 
Staff Sew^lettcr 26 (i): 3; September 5, 1972. 
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of the educational progiains for j>chools asjjigncd. Within guidelines 
established for the s)steni, the Regional Superintendent develops 
regional goals and priorities relating to curriculum, instruction, 
evaluation, and budget. The Regional Superintendent reconniiends 
instructional materials to be used, assigns staft on the basis of needs, 
and provides leadeiship for professional development programs. 

In each region an Instruction and Staff Development Team 
consisting of a Regional Specialist and five Educational Specialists 
works under the direction of the Regional Superintendent for the 
improvement of instruction and curriculum development in the 
schools of the region. Their loles are both supervisory and con- 
sultative in nature. The team members, representing various areas 
of specialization, work closelv with senior teachers and department 
heads of the various schools. Central office coordinators in the 
various disciplines staff the Division of Instruction and Curriculum 
Management and work closely with the instructional teams to 
ensure .sv stemw ide cooi dinatiun while maintaining necessary 
regional Hexibilitv. Everv specialized subject is not represented on 
the Instruction and Staff Devek'pment Team, however, a school's 
senior teacher or depaitnient head assists in answering a particular 
need when the area is not represented. 

In the fall of 19T3, the implementation phase of decentrali- 

/atiun necessitated the rea.ssiirnment of some 120 central office staff 

o 

menibers to the regional offices, 54 of whom were assigned to 
Instruction and Staff Development teams. Although the latter group 
consisted of professionals who had been vvoiking in the area of 
supervision, the assignment to regions recjuiied changing roles. 

Prior to the end of the first semester, the pi ogress of the 
Reoigani/ation Plan was impeded when negotiations with the 
teacher bar^^aining repicsentative, the Public School Teachers Asso- 
I'iation, did not mateiiali/e in a new contract. Failure to arrive 
at an agreeable solution ended in a stiike from February 4 to 
March 4 when 83-90 peicent of the 8600 teachers and 70 percent 
of the 184,000 pupils remained out of school. 

To further complicate the implementation of the Reorga ^t/u- 
tiuii Plan, on Februarv 5, 1974, the school system leceived a letter 
from the Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, indicating that '^further desegregation of 
Baltimore Cit\ Schools is neee.ssarv and feasible." The submission 
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of school desegregation plans lor aecoinplisliing furtlier desegrega- 
tion of both students and staff ni the public schools of Baltimore 
Cit\ was required. The plans were to be operational by Sep- 
tember 1974. 

The ta.sk of preparing an ade([uate desegregation plan for 
HEW has continued to the present. Much time and effort have 
bee. devoted to the matter 1)\ the school board and professional 
staff. The interests and emotions of the entire community have 
been aioused. To date, in addition to the involvement of elementarv 
and junior high pupils, the desegiegation plan has resulted in the 
reassignuieut of appro.xiniatelv 1200 teachers and administrators. 

The influence of the long teachers' strike and the conditions 
brought about In the IIEW directive added to the current eco- 
nomic situation necessitatinii severe limitations in staffimj; and in 
procuienient of instructional materials and supplies have had 
impacts upon the school svstein that have made it difTieult to 
evaluate the true eflect of decentralization on curriculum. 

Curriculum Strengths Realized 

Duriii^ the \ear and a half that the school svstein has been 
operating under the Reorganization Plan, the following strengths 
of currieuhnn design and improvement have been realized: 

1. The inclusion of all grades (pre-K— 12) in unified cur- 
liculuiu planning has piovided a means for ensuring contiiiuitv and 
consistencv in the total educational program. The pre-K- 12 ap- 
proach precludes fragmentation of progiams and allows for a 
unified, secjuentia! instructional program which should result in 
greater student progress. 

2. Since administrative offices are located in neighborhoods, 
pal cuts aie able to i elate iiioie easilv to all phases of public educa- 
tion including matters relating to curriculum and instruction. 

3. Theie arc increased opportunities for participation and 
input hum connnunitv ineinbcis, students, parents, and staff through 
the creation of numerous cuniculuin advisorv eoinmittees. 

4. Tlie central office subject matter coordinators and .spe- 
cialists who were previouslv separated by educational levels have 
been brought together in the Division of Instruction and Curriculum 
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Management and Iia\t' developed an incn'ased number of inter- 
disciplinar) projeets, workshops, and curricula. Reorganization has 
made possible the de\eIopnient of closer ielatio*.ships among the 
disciphnes and has provided a continuing means for ensuring basic 
understandings of the philosoph), goals and objectues, and pro- 
grams of each disciphne. The centrah'zaiiou of curriculum per- 
sonnel lias provided an identified, available* source of human and 
niati'rial resources for staff, student, and conimunit\ utihzation. 
Elementarv teachers arc now abk to icceive help in the imple- 
mentation of piogianjs from subject matter specialists who previ- 
ously had serviced onlv scconc ^' ' ^iiools. 

5. As a result of decentrah/.. . many past administrative 
duties perfoinied b\ super\isoi\ staff members ha\e been eliminated 
for central office curricuhim peisonnel. To date, this has freed most 
of the Divi.ion of Instruction and Curriculum Nhuiagement staff to 
concentiat( * .'niicuhim matteis, for example, disco\ering and 
publici/ang . ' .it trends in their cUsciphiie, and surveying teachers' 
needs more elfectivel)'. 

6. The regional Instruction and Staff De\clopment teams, 
together with secoiidarv school dep..:tineiit heads and elementary 
school :>emor teachers, are a\ailable to help teachers solve I)asic 
problems relating to curricuhnn implementation and teaching 
methods. Writing teams in the regions are able to develop new 
materials and adapt cit\wide curricala to better meet the needs 
and interests of students in their area. 

7. The [)roeedures de\ eloped under Reorganization for the 
exahuition of instructional luati^rials and supplies ha\e been greatly 
simplified. Significant steps ha\e been taken thiough staff develop- 
ment activities to update teaching methods with paiticular emphasis 
on the areas of reading, writing, mathematics, and social studies. 

S, hi iniplementiiig decentialization,. new human resources 
and potenti<il leadeiship have been discoveied among staff mem- 
bers assigned to new responsibilities. 

9. Decentralization provides an inci eased likelihood that the 
cmiiculuni will liave a positive mlluencc toward improving the 
cpialitv of instruction ancl learning bv [)r()viding greater flexibility 
in the program. 
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10. As regional Instruction and Staff Development teams 
gain experience, more time and opportimit\ should become avail- 
able for cential office cuiriculnm staff members to gain greater 
feedback from the field regarding needs for curriculum change and 
design and to explore more creative approaches to instructional 
problems. 

Curriculum Concerns Faced 

During the implementation of the Reorganization Plan, the 
following concerns that have a bearing on curriculum design and 
improvement have been raised and have been the object of admin- 
istiative planmng designed to overcome recognized weaknesses: 

1. There have been insufFicient staff (educatioi d and sec- 
retarial) and inadequate funds in the Division of Instruction and 
Curriculum Management to produce and reproduce instructional 
materials for the schools. In addition, monies allotted to the regions 
for innovative projects have been severely limited. 

2. Manv stafl* members at the central office and regional levels 
have had to learn new loles and in the process some confusion has 
resulted regarding the division of responsibility between the 
regional Instruction and Staff Development teams and the central 
office Division of Instruction and Curriculum Management. Dif- 
ficult personnel problems have had to be solved and central office 
subject matter coordinators have had to devote considerable time 
to help resolve these matters. 

The redeplovment of subject matter specialists to duties that 
did not capitalize on their backgrounds has caused concern. Many 
regional te^mi members vveie elementary-school trained generalists 
and f^lt insecure in dealing with secondai) school problems. Like- 
wise, former secondarv supervisors found it difficult to relate to 
If V' elementary school instructional matters. 

3. There is a tendency on the part of some former central 
office supervisors to work in traditional wavs and to view the re- 
gional offices .^s quiring an extra step in comnumicating with the 
teacher. Some teachers who have worked with a specific central 
office supervisor also prefer the former relationship to the regional 
setup. 
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A luunber of central office curriculum personnel felt that they 
could not \isit schools on an open basis and were therefore unable 
to evaluate effecti\ely instructional needs or the degree of imple- 
mentation of programs de\ eloped in cooperation with Uieir offices. 
Clarification of this concern has been taken care of by the Super- 
intendents direction. 

4. In the transition to decentralization, the services of central 
office personnel were nut full) utilized in employment,^ assignment, 
and tiansfer of personnel and some unnecessar) problems resulted 
due to the inexperience of newl\ appointed regional staff members. 
Time was rec[uired to soKe the problems and de\elop guidelines for 
the future. 

3. Ill most oases, regional personnel are not familiar with 
philosoph), goals and objecti\es, and content of the highly .spe- 
cialized areas of the curriculum. This l»as necessitated special 
efforts* to bring needed lesources to the .s'chook. 

6. In an effort to .soKe cunent problems during the transition 
peiiod, it was \er\ eas\ for staff to fall back into former habits and 
ignore new procedures. Coiitinuing efforts to re\iew the Reorga- 
nization Plan and to maintain its administration ha\e been required. 

Time and staff are needed to realize fully goals for de\ eloping 
curriculum models and materials and training staff to implement 
new ideas. A continuing program of staff de\clopment has bjen 
designed to overcome the lack of real understanding of reorganiza- 
tion at teacher and administrator levels. 



Concluding Statement 

In a process as complex as decentralization of the large Balti- 
more urban school s\stem in\()l\ing thousands of persons, it is 
unreasonable to expect instant transformation to the new order. 
Wisdom requues a\oiding preniatuie generalizations related to the 
new organization whether they be positive or negative. 

Despite efforts of the s\stcni to prepare all members of the staff 
for decentralization, additional time will be required to icalize full) 
the ohjecti\es of reorganization. Although local school, regional, 
and central office staffs ha\c de\oted their energies to needs assess- 
ment and goal setting, additional progress will be required to 
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achieve optiinuin coordiiiation of sen ices and develop uecessan 
competencies related to new job responsibilities. 

Up to this point in time, decentudi/ation has not been given a 
sufficient chance lor nnplenieutation in Baltinioie because of the 
niun\ pressures which thescliool district has had to face. Pioblenis 
related to the teachers* strike, desegregation, and budget have 
clouded the issue :uk1 it is still too soon tor a final judgment as to 
tlu' effects ot decentrah/ation on curriculum design and improve- 
ment. 

Under d(.entraH/ation, the Baltimore Citv Public Schools look 
ahead optinnstie dlv to (xeellence in instructional progiams tlaougb 
greatly improved curricular offerings. Essentiallv. Reorganization 
of the Baltiiiiore Citv Public Schools has been positive for cur- 
riculum development and implementation. 
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Toward Accountability Through 
Decentralization 

Larrv L Zcnkc 



Few woiiDs ii.wE invoked so much response in the educational 
arena o\ er the past couple of )ears as lias the word "accountability." 
Accountahilit), or more precisel) the lack of it, has become the 
excuse used In man) politicians for not adequately funding public 
education. Accountahilit) , wiUi die accompan)ing insinuations 
dut educators have been blataiitl) irresponsible and unaccountable 
for dieir efforts, has raised the ire of many educators. And then 
there is 'accountability" in the minds of parents. Just what does 
accountabilitv mean to the majorit) of parents and die general 
public? 

Some indi\ iduals, when defining accountability for die general 
pubhc, define it in terms of PPBES (Program Planning Budgeting 
Evaluation Svstcm). They appl) cost accounting procedures to the 
products (students) produced. Others define accountability in 
terms of die scores made by students on pencil and paper tests. 
The) would judge the quality of the products produced in the 
schools b) testing and retcsting (perhaps searching for the "right" 
test which would "validate" the objectives of die curriculum plan- 
ners). Still odiers define accountabilitv in teims of the demands 
placed upon the educational system by the public at large. 

Accountabilit) to parents and the general public is not one 
concept, but is niaiiv different concepts. Bowers referred to this 
when Ik said, 

Lahhy L. Zknke is Deput) Superintendent for Instruction for the 
Orange Count)*, Florida, Public Schools. 
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Lcssingcr, like other advocates of accountability, makes the mistake 
of treating the public as a unitan entit\ that shares a common set of 
values and expectations This is surprising because most knowledgeable 
teacheis, school adn inisirators, and school board members know that 
their communities arc composed of interest gioups that have diflereut 
and often opposing expectations. The\ also know that these mtere^t 
groups wield differing amounts of power. When one takes the idea of 
accountability out of its rhetorical concext-vvheiC it is often used as a 
political slogan-and attempts to implement it in a pluralistic eonmumity, 
it becomes obvious that it is not as clear and as vsorkable a concept as 
its advocates claim.* 

In general, when the public hears of accountability it brings to 
mind tbe hope of a greater responsiveness on the part of the public 
schools to tbe local school conmumities. Man\ huge urban school 
systems have grown to the size where they are not, or cannot be, 
very responsive to the demands of the parents and the general 
public. These school systems arc experiencing what might be 
called "bureaucratic arteriosclerosis." In other words, these large 
systc^nis are of such a si/.e that they aie unresponsive to the needs 
of the communities which they serve. This unresponsiveness has 
created alienated students, dissatisfied parents, frustrated teachers 
and administrators, and in general, an unliealthy educational 
climate.- Parents, crving for more responsiveness on the part of the 
schools which serve them, are saving the same thing that Conant 
said ten years ago, that "decisions made in the central office are 
remote from the many diverse neighborhoods that constitute the 
city and may or mav not make .sense in a particular school." 

Frecpiently, educational diets formulated at the central office 
will not be compatible with the needs in main .schools and the 
school communities which thev serve. An educational program 
formulated at the central level will need to be .so compromised in 
order to meet the needs of the many schools and school communities 
in a kirge urban area that the fini.shcd program will have been 

^ C. A. Bowers. "Accountability from a Ihunanist Point of View." 
The Educational Forum 35 (4): 480;'May I97L 

'-^Task Force (»n I'rban Education. "Deccntiali/ation, Coinmiinitv Con- 
tu>l, CuvcuKmcc of llu- Eclucatioii Piofcsstoii." Toilat{\s hducation 58 (2) 59; 
I'Vbruary 1969. 

James Bryant Conant. S7nms and Suhwhs. New York; McCraw-IIill 
Book Compan>, Inc., 196b 
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coinproniised to mediocrity. What can liappcii in fonnulating cdn- 
cational programs in a decentralized s\steni, the converse of the 
"central office diet/' was descrihed \er\ succinctly by Chicago*s 
Superintendent of Schools, Janies F. Redmond: 

It is heartening to lumv into cabinet meetings and hear the asso- 
ciates talking about uhat ue are doing with oui district .superintendents, 
principals, cUid teachers to meet specific school and community needs. 
Less and less are ue discussing citwvide cducaticmal diets, more and 
more an; we ^ettuii: tu the heart uf uhat must be done in the inner cit\, 
uhich is (UfFerent from the school which lesembles a suburban commu- 
nity school, and what nuist be done in the school that covers an indus- 
trial area, and in the schools that serve fringe areas. Our administrators 
ar(» accepting IcMdership resptmsibilities— and this is promising.^ 

T\picall\, the organization of sciiool s\ stems has been py- 
ramidal in form, with the school board at the top and the teachers 
and students at the bottom. Pcihaps what tbe general public is 
asknjg is that Jiis pvramid be iiv *'jd, placing the students at the 
topol the pvramid. Innnediatelv below the students in tbe inverted 
pvrannd vvoidd be the tcacheis, then the piincipals, and somewhere 
below the piincipal level would be the central office staff. In such 
a drasticallv reformed oigani/.ational design perhaps the students 
would come out on top. In this oiganizational design one might 
find that one of tbe best things that teachers could do, at times, 
would be to get out of tbe wav of tbe students and let them learn- 
so often teaching is et{uated with learning, an assumption which is 
not always true. 

Again, in this organizational design, one of the best things 
that principals could do, would be to get out of the way of teacliers 
and let the in teach, and .so on down tbiougliout tbe oiganizational 
design with those individuals in positions at lower levels getting out 
of the wav of those at tbe levels above them, freeing them to 
accomphsii tbe tasks for which thev were emploved. This almost 

* James K. Heihuoiid. "KlFoits To DescgKM^ale and Dcecntializo the 
Admimstratu)n of a Laii^r (^a\ S(.hoi>l Svstem." In. Canoll F. Joiinsiju mu'i 
Muliael D. WkUu, vdiUns. Hi'fualiltj of EdmalUmal Omnnlumltj in the Imt^c 
Ciliis of Aimriui. The Ih lahonjiip IkHurn Dcci nhalizolioti and llacici 
Integratutn. (if a Special Tiauimg Institute un Pmhlenis uf School 

Desegregation, Tcaihcis (;olleg(\ Colunihia rnncisit), July 10-12, H*G8. 
New Yoik. 'IVaeluMs College Pi ess, Colmnhia rnnersily, 1908. 
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begins to sound like some form of accountabilit), with tbe indi- 
viduals at tlie ''lower le\els" pro\iding help, assistance, support, and 
reinforcement in working to pro\ide tlie best possible educational 
elimafe for tbc students at tbc top. At an Ameiican Management 
Association Education and Training Conference, Donald Tlionias, 
Superintendent of the Newark, Cab-fornia, United Scbool District 
stated: 

People arc no longer willing to sit passi\d\ and let the Superin- 
teiident think and deeide Un them. I'hLs was the old \\a\ of phuing the 
gan>e and there were too mau\ losei.s. Deeentralization proteets the 
system from a win-lose situation. It nia\ he our onl\ wa\ to gain public 
confidence in the sehools. ' 

Organizational "Brains" and "Hands" 

Principals, teachers, and school communities aie no longei 
accepting tbe traditiorial monocratic, burcauciatic tvpc of organiza- 
tion Tbey are not accepting tbe t\pc of old organization described 
by Alvin Toffler in Future Shock/ Tollkv described the old system 
as one based upon the unspoken assumption that the dirty, sweatv 
people down below cannot make sound decisions. Onlv those iii 
tbe upper levels of the hierarchy ajc to be trusted to make judg- 
mental decisions. Officials at tbc top would make decisions, while 
tbe people at tbe bottom would carr\ tbem out. In other words, 
one group woidd represent the biains of the organization and the 
other, the bands. 

Toflier went on to state that this t\pical burc.uicratic opeiatioi^ 
was idealK suited to soKing loutine problems at a moderate pace, 
but with the acceleiation of tbe pace of life, problems ceased to 
be roHtin( As a result, shoitcuts that In pass tbe hierarchy are now 
increasingh being emplo\ed in thousands of oigani/.ations, includ- 
ing school systems. This, then, results in a massi\e shift from vertical 
to lateral connnunication s\ stems. This piocess lepiesents a map- 
blow to tbe once-sacied bmeaucratic hierarch), and as Toflier says, 
it pimches a j'aggcxl iiole in the **brain and hands" analog). As the 
bureaucratic chain of command is increasinglv b\ passed, the teacli- 

'Dmnkl Thomas. As lepoitod in. Educatkm Summary. New London. 
CoiMiccticut. Cioft Kthieadoiia! Services, October 1, 1971. p. 2. 
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ers and students begin to make decisions-decisions that in the past 
were reserved for the "higher ups." 

Daniel Griffiths made a similar observation more than a decade 
ago in his book, Administrative Theonj, regarding the changing 
role of the organization. He stated, 

It is not the function of the chief executive to make decisions; it is 
his function to monitor the decision-making pioccss to make certain that 
it performs at the optimum level. The effectiveness of the chief executive 
is inverselv proportional to the number of decisions which he nmst 
personally make concerning the affairs of the organization^ 

Appl\ing Griffiths' postulate within school systems, Feather- 
stone and'llill made the observation that teachers and administra- 
tors in the various learning units of the city should be able to make 
decisions relating to education and administration without restric- 
tions of a bureaucratic chain of regulations and superimposed sub- 
jective judgments made by superiors.** 

Because of the unresponsiveness of the many urban school 
systems, a great number of school boards have considered, or are 
considering, attempts at reorganization in the form of decentrahza- 
tion. At the Eleventh Annual Conference on Elementary School 
Problems in Large Cities, held in Jacksonv ille, Florida, it was noted 
that the vast majoritv of the large city school systems represented 
had decentralized their administrative organizations or were con- 
sidering doing so. As Melvin Barnes, former Superintendent of the 
Portland Public Schools wrote: 

At the moment, no topic in education, except possihly sex education, 
b gettnig more attention than decentralization and local control Larger 
districts are splitting into areas for the sake of more responsive, sensitive 
administration. 1\pically each area is supervised bv' a director whose 
office is in liis area-vvherc the schools, the children, the teacheis, the 
parents, and the problems are. Decentralization works. Area directors 
b(*coi:ie the right arm of the superintendent and the principal's main 

*'Alvin Tofller. Ftitwc Shock. NVw York. Random House, Inc., 1970. 

"Daniel Ciidfiths. /Kdministratiic Theory. New Yoik. Applcton-Cen- 
luiy-CrofU, hic, 1959. 

^Hichard L. Fealhcislone and Frc(kTick W. Hill. "Urban School 
DcccJitiahzation, Part I." American School and Vniicrf!ittj, Octohci 1968. 
p. 48. 
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support in implementing policies ^ukI in conducting a continual stream of 
facts and data right out of the real world of the sclhjol and the com- 
munity Responsiveness and accountabilit\ to local citizens are enhanced.*^ 

Even if the decision to formally decentrali/.e the administrative 
structure is not forthcoming, responsibilities fur much of the decision 
making within the centralized organizational structure can be dele- 
gated to an appropriate level within the svstem. Although it will be 
somewhat more difficult, it is still possible within the traditional 
organization to strive for those \alues which james V. Red.jxond 
said must be prized even in a decentralized organization: 

Decentralization, as I see it. must bring about that overw orked 
cliche-sensitivity. More and more I am trjing to sa\ thv i,ame thing in 
a diffen^nt way. l':ach of us in an admiiustrativo capacity in the Chicago 
Public Schools must listen more, observe more, comprehend more, and 
understand more.^'* 

Accountability need not bring about the dehumanizar.on of 
the educational process. By making the large urban school systems 
more responsive to the general public through decentraliza- 
tion efforts, greater "accountability" will be ach:e\ed. Luvern 
Cunningham pointed out in an address at the American Association 
of School Administrators convention in 1970 that society is faced 
with the problem of how to maximize the bigness and the smallness 
of a situation. In die case of a school system, the task is how to 
retain the economy of scale on one hand and increase the respon- 
siveness of the school system on the other.'' It would be the con- 
tention of the advocates of decentralization that this approach is 
a step in the right direction in accomplishing that task. 

'»Melvin Barues. "The Adttunistni tor's Role in Ilumam/ing the School." 
The Elementary School Humauizing? Dchtiman-zing? Wash-ngtou, D.C.:. 
National Association of Elcincntar\' School Priucipuis, 1971. 
Redmond, op. cit. 

" Luvern Cunningham. Address at the Ameiican Association of School 
Administrators Con\ention, Atlantic City, .\ew Jersey, Fcbniary 1970. 
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